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Why Carters 
new plan for 
registration 
won't work 





By RON WOLF 





unexpected phone call from 
he apologetic White House aide at 
10:30 p.m. last Wednesday, less than 
an hour after Jimmy Carter fin- 
ished delivering his tough State of 
the Union message. The Denver 
Congresswoman was shocked by 
the angry tone of the speech—by 
the specter of the resumption of the 
arms race and a headlong rush to- 
ward military adventurism. 


p AT SCHROEDER received the 
t 


She was particularly surprised by 
Carter’s request for legislation and 
funds to begin registering the na- 
tion’s youth for possible military 
conscription. Just last September, 
Schroeder led a successful fight 
on the House floor to block a well- 
organized drive for registration. 
With solid support from the Car- 
ter Administration, the “Schroeder 
Amendment” was adopted over- 
whelmingly on Sept. 14. Schroeder 
prevailed by a margin of 259 to 155 
against a proposal from the hawk- 
ish House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to begin registering all 18- 
year-old males in 1981. 


At the same time, no one within 
the executive branch—not the act- 
ing head of the Selective Service 
System, not the official of the De- 
partment of Defense, not Carter 
himself—was interested in starting 
up a new peacetime draft. 


Schroeder, who is a member of the 
powerful panel that oversees mili- 
tary affairs, often finds herself at 
odds with the unabashed Pentagon 
enthusiasts who dominate the com- 
mittee. On this occasion, the mili- 
tary boosters voted 36 to 4 to send 
the proposal for resumption of reg- 
istration to the full House. But the 
“Schroeder Amendment” deleted 
any move to reactivate Selective 
Service. Instead, her substitute 
called for a Presidential commission 
to study a wide range of military 
manpower problems including such 
thorny issues as the registration of 
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women and the possibility of a na- 
tional youth service plan. 

Then came the recent events in 
Iran and Afghanistan. 

Even so, the commission, which 
was scheduled to make its final re- 
port on Feb. 6, was known to be 
leaning heavily against resumption 
of registration or the draft. On the 
day of the State of the Union mes- 
sage, Schroeder contended, a pre- 
liminary version of the study was 
saying that registration was “abso- 
lutely unneeded” 

Early Wednesday rumors began to 
circulate through the Capitol that 
Carter was considering a call to re- 
store registration or the draft. Rep. 
GV. (Sonny) Montgomery (D- 
Miss.), a key proponent of the draft 
and one of Schroeder’s chief antag- 
onists in the debate on the issue last 
fall, buoyantly relayed the as yet 
confirmed news of the President’s 
intentions. 


In his speech to the joint session of 
Congress that night, Carter said, “I 
have determined that the Selective 
Service System must be revital- 
ized” The President indicated that 
he “will send legislation and budget 
proposals to Congress next month 
SO we can begin registration and 
then meet future mobilization needs 
rapidly if they arise” 


For the moment, Carter was pro- 
fessing satisfaction with the condi- 
tion of the all-volunteer armed 
forces. “I hope it will not become 
necessary to reimpose the draft” he 
said in his speech. “However, we 
must be prepared for that possibil- 
ity 

In light of Carter’s speech, Schroe- 
der said, the study by the Presiden- 
tial commission dismissing the 
need for registration “has been 


shredded” 


HEN HER PHONE rang 
last Wednesday night, the 
voice on the other end was 


John P White, the deputy director of 
the Office of Management and Bud- 
get. White, who heads the Presi- 
dential panel created by the Schroe- 
der Amendment, called to apologize 
to the Congresswoman for the ad- 
ministration’s failure to consult 
with her on the decision to ask for 
registration. The abrupt reversal of 
official policy, White said, was as 
much of a surprise to him as to her. 
The call for resumption of registra- 
tion, the aide said, was a last-minute 
addition to the President's speech. 
The New York Times reported in 
its account of the address that in 












..and Pat Schroeder 
is planning to 
stop him. 


fact, as late as the afternoon of the 
important speech, the President and 
his advisers still had not decided 
whether to press for registration. 
The administration's uncertainty 
and the hasty nature of the decision 
are confirmed indirectly by the con- 
fusion that prevailed in the days im- 
mediately following the State of the 
Union message. Administration 
spokesmen were unable to elabo- 
rate confidently on the President’s 
plans. They were uncertain about 
how many young men will be re- 
quired to register, what ages will be 
included, when the procedure will 
go into effect, or how the sensitive 
question of registering women will 
be resolved. It was clear to Schroe- 
der and other political observers 
that Carter had not refined the de- 
tails of his registration plan before 
springing it on the nation. 


On Thursday White House offi- 
cials began to answer some of the 
questions raised by Carter’s speech. 
Jody Powell, the President’s press 
secretary, said that the Chief Exec- 
utive would decide within a month 
whether to ask Congress for 
authority to register women. John 
White outlined the procedure that is 
likely to be used for registration: 
Those affected by the Presidential 
order, he said, probably would be re- 
quired to go to a local post office to 
fill out a brief form with such basic 
information as name, address and 


Feeling 
a draft 


Jimmy Carter 
wants to resume 
registration... 





other details about how they could 
be reached. 

White also indicated that the ad- 
ministration has not yet decided the 
age group to be registered, al- 
though he expected that the Presi- 
dent’s plan, when formulated, may 
cover everyone from 18 to 26. White 
said that those within the specified 
age bracket would be required to 
sign up without exemption for 
health, educational or marital rea- 
sons. No attempt would be made to 
require physical examinations, he 
said. 


The official did not know when 
the process is likely to begin. Exist- 
ing laws give the President full au- 
thority to order immediate regis- 
tration, so all that is necessary now 
is for Congress to appropriate 
money for activating the appara- 
tus. The current military budget in- 
cludes $10 million for maintaining 
the Selective Service System in a 
dormant state, money that is spent 
mostly in preserving records of its 
previous activities. The administra- 
tion officials indicated that they 
soon will seek another $10 million to 
“revitalize” the agency. Still unclear 
is the extent to which the Presi- 
dent’s decision will affect the na- 
tion’s 1800 local draft boards, in- 
active since conscription was ended 
in 1973. 


Turn to p. 3 
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We open eyes. 


Daily newspapers, for all their bulk, do provide 
a valuable service. They give you a little 
information about a great number of topics. 

All well and good; for many Coloradans this 
information is enough. But for an ever-growing 
number of others, a more penetrating, more 
inquisitive form of journalism is preferred. 

A newspaper that explains not only the whats 
but the whys. A newspaper that sacrifices 
breadth in the interest of depth. A newspaper 
that tackles touchy topics others choose to 
ignore. 

That’s what Straight Creek Journal does. 

Not a replacement for your daily newspaper but 
an essential adjunct. A means of understanding 
significant local issues, no matter how sensitive. 

What Straight Creek Journal sells is awareness. 
Our unique brand of journalism has opened the 
eyes of private and public individuals. 


We opened 
the DCPA’s eyes. 


The Denver Center for the Performing Arts was 
stage struck with its own grandiose plans. The 
shaky financial resources behind the organization 
was being kept secret from both the City of 
Denver and the DCPA’s own members. We 
turned the lights on the exaggerated portfolio 
and illustrated how the taxpayers would be stuck 
for the bill. 

As a result, the members of the DCPA ousted 
three incumbent trustees and installed 
independent watchdogs on the board of the arts 
organization. 
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Any newspaper can wrap fish, 
catch paint, clean feet, mulch gardens, 
train puppies or line cages. 
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do something else. 


City council and even the mayor refused to 
hand over additional taxpayer funds for 


construction overruns and additiona! operating 
subsidies. 


We opened 
the FBI's eyes. 


For six years, the FBI directed informant 
Timothy Redfearn to spy on the Socialist 
Workers Party and hundreds of anti-war 
protesters, college students, professors, veterans, 
religiousleaders, politicians, even a 
Congresswoman and members of her staff. We 
combed thousands of pages of original FBI 
reports and revealed how Redfearn passed along 
erroneous and sometimes fabricated information 
on his victims. 

We explained it all in a five-part series and 
provided the names of individuals and 
Organizations spied upon. Dozens of these people 
have taken steps to examine and correct the false 
reports. Some are in various stages of legal action 
to recover damages and prevent future abuses. 


We opened 
Safeway’'s eyes. 


The giant food chain cracked down on stores 
which had been providing unsold bread to needy 
people through more than a dozen social service 
organizations. The company claimed that it was 
more profitable to throw the food away than give 
it to hungry people. 

We took the wrapper off the rotten deal and 
within a week Safeway implemented a new policy 


to provide its usable unsold goods to people who 
need them. 


We opened 
Celestial Seasonings’ eyes. 


The $9-million Boulder tea company was 
preparing to launch a new blend nationally, a 
mixture containing certain herbs imported from 
plantations in South Africa. It was a tasty 
formula for the apartheid government. 

Chuck Fager’s article for Straight Creek 
Journal was reprinted and quoted around the 
country. The reactions from angry tea drinkers 
poured into Boulder. The brew was revised and 
the new blend was launched with a substitute 


ingredient. All reports indicate that it was a great 
success. 


Now we'd like to 
open your eyes. 


These are the kinds of stories youll find in 
Straight Creek Journal. And probably nowhere 
else. 

You'll find the most reliable guide to the arts 
and entertainment in the area each week. 
Colorado's most perceptive and helpful critics. 
Tough scrutiny of the dailies. And plenty more. 

One year of eye-opening reading costs $15. if 
you act now. The price is going up soon; so don’t 
delay. Call 321-1520 to start your subscription. 


Take advantage of this opportunity and you'll see 
what we mean 


We open eyes 










Evidence 
piling up 
against 


Ted Bundy 


By GEORGE THURSTON 


Special to Straight Creek Journal 


ORLANDO, Fla. 
FTER 57 witnesses and well 
into its fourth week, the trial 
of Theodore Robert Bundy is 
nearing the end of the prosecution 
phase. The courtroom has been 
nearly full of spectators as witness 
after witness testified about the dis- 
appearance of Kimberly Leach from 
her 7th-grade classroom in Lake 
City Junior High School. Other wit- 
nesses told of finding her badly de- 
composed body in an abandoned pig 
pen. 

In view of the opening statement 
by defense attorney Victor Afri- 
cano, the state has landed some 
heavy blows. Africano promised the 
jury as the trial opened that he 
would show: 

eThe state could not prove that 
Kimberly Leach was murdered or 
was kidnapped. If there were no 
murder or kidnap, those charges 
cannot be sustained against Ted 
Bundy. 







The defense would introduce 
witnesses who “saw or thought they 
saw” Kimberly Leach several days 
after she supposedly disappeared. If 
the jury is convinced by these wit- 
nesses, it must acquit Bundy be- 
cause a good deal is known about his 
whereabouts during the days fol- 
lowing the girl’s disappearance. 


©The key link in the state’s chain 
of evidence, witness Clarence Lee 
(Andy) Anderson Jr., is also the 
weakest link. He said he saw a man 
he identified later as Bundy leading a 
girl from the school and driving her 
away in a white van. It is the same 
white van to which Bundy is tied by 
many other witnesses. Africano said 
he would show that Anderson could 
not have seen what he said he saw. 


It is instructive to review the 
state’s case in view of these defense 
statements. 


The prosecution produced medi- 
cal examiner Peter Lipkovic, who 
conducted the autopsy. He stated 
flatly his expert view that the girl 
died of “homicidal violence of the 
neck region, type unknown” He also 
stated flatly his view that she had 
been dead “about four weeks, give or 
take a week” He refused to back 
away or to concede that she could 
have been dead a shorter time de- 
spite intense cross-examination by 
Africano. 


To shake Lipkovic’s assertion that 
the girl was murdered, Africano will 
have to produce expert witnesses of 
his own. He was not able to dis- 


credit the doctor’s testimony on 
cross-examination.. The defense 


phase of the trial, of course, is yet to- 


come. 

To shake his assertion that she 
had been dead the whole four weeks 
she was missing before her body 
was found, the defense will also 
have to produce its own expert wit- 
nesses. There is a small crack in Lip- 
kovic’s testimony on this point: the 
phrase “give or take a week” 

Africano has promised to pro- 
duce witnesses who will say they 
saw the girl after she vanished from 
school. He must make a convincing 
case for her death considerably later 
than the day she vanished if the jury 
is to believe those witnesses. Lipko- 
vic’s “week” might be enough. 

If the defense is to shake Andy 
Anderson’s testimony it also must 
go beyond what it was able to do in 
cross-examination. The state put on 
a witness who was Anderson's su- 
pervisor in the Lake City Fire De- 
partment. The supervisor was un- 
able to produce records which 
showed that Anderson was at work 
at the fire station at the time he said 
he was watching Bundy leading a 
girl away from the school. 

Prosecutors have obviously pre- 
sented their weakest witnesses first, 
holding their strongest evidence for 
last when it will be fresh in the 
memory of the jurors when they re- 
tire to reach a verdict. 

Some of the witnesses who 
claimed they could identify Bundy 
from their brief exposure to him 


must have embarrassed even the 
prosecution. Clinch Edenfield, a 76- 
year-old school crossing guard on 
duty the day when Kim vanished, 
claimed he could identify Bundy as 
the man who was driving a white 
van around the school that morn- 
ing. Edenfield could not remember 
whether the driver had a beard or 
moustache, whether his hair was 
long or short, what kind of clothing 
he wore, or whether he had glasses. 

He remembered the weather as | 
“summertime” and said it was not 
raining because he did not remem- 
ber wearing raingear. U.S. Weather 
Service records show that Feb. 9, 
when Kimberly Leach disappeared, 
was a blustery day with tempera- 
tures in the mid-30s, winds gusting 
to 20 knots and a cold, steady rain 
falling. 

All of the other eyewitnesses who 
said they could identify Bundy as the 
driver of the van were somewhat 
more believable, but none of them 
was able to say flatly, “I am abso- 
lutely sure that the man sitting here 
in the courtroom is the man I saw 
then” They all have said, “He bears a 
strong resemblance to that man” 

The defense has plenty of materi- 
al to comment on during its final ar- 
guments, which might come as early 
as the first of next week, but it will 
take some very convincing defense 
witnesses to overcome the over- 
whelming mass of cumulative cir- 
cumstantial evidence which the 
prosecution still is piling up against 
Bundy. 








Carter's plan 
won't work 


Cont. from p. 1 


S THE SKETCHY details of 
Acers plan emerged late last 
week, Pat Schroeder was ap- 
palled by what she viewed as a naïve 
approach to manpower problems. A 
frequent critic of Pentagon policy, 
Schroeder has been a strong sup- 
porter of the all-volunteer army. She 
consistently has contended that reg- 
istration and the draft are inade- 
quate answers to deficiencies in mil- 
itary strength. 

Last week, as the Congresswom- 
an prepared to rejoin the battle 
against resumption of registration, 
she still was arguing, as she did last 
summer, that the military has no 
shortage of “warm bodies” The most 
critical need, she said, is for highly 
trained people with uncommon 
technical skill—not the kind of re- 
cruits who would be obtained 
through mass mobilization. 

By Friday, Schroeder’s staff had 
prepared a hard-hitting rebuttal of 
the President's plan. Release of her 
statement was postponed until Sat- 
urday, a delay caused by the bad 
“weather in Denver which threat- 
ened to interfere with her arrival 
here for a press conference on the 
topic. After the Congresswoman 
flew to Denver Friday night, the ses- 
sion was hastily arranged Saturday 
morning. 

Schroeder was gratified by the 
crowd of reporters who squeezed 
into her small Denver office. When 
the issue was debated last summer, 
no one here seemed willing to cover 
the matter. 

In her prepared statement, she 
called Carter’s plan “a World War II 
response” Our military defense, 
Schroeder said, is “based on high 
technology. We need specialists who 
can keep our defense machinery 
working.’ ' 

“Registration, she declared, “does 
not address the real problem” 

That problem, she explained, is 
readiness: the ability to mobilize 
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forces quickly in the event of an 
emergency. Schroeder argued that 
the Carter plan fails to improve 
American capability for quick re- 
sponse. “It would be at least six 
months before the first person reg-, 
istered would be processed through 
the system; she contended. 


Schroeder proposed that the 
money being sought to gear up the 
Selective Service System should be 
applied instead to improving the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserves. (She 
descibed the sum begin requested by 
the administration as $19 million, 
rather than $10 million, one more 
indication of the general confusion 
over exactly what Carter wants. 


If mobilization is necessary, 
Schroeder said, the Pentagon would 
do better to press for authority to 
draft recruits from the ranks of the 
civilian employees working for the 
large defense contractors. One rea- 
son why readiness has been im- 
paired, Schroeder observed, is that 
many highly specialized military 
functions have been turned over to 
the contractors, a popular proce- 
dure that creates the illusion of re- 
ducing government payrolls at a 
time when there is widespread sen- 
timent against the size of the fed- 
eral bureaucracy. She cited the case 
of Air Force bases in the United 
States, where tactical jet aircraft are 
maintained under contract by civil- 
ian employees, people who are free 
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‘If you were a Rus- 
sian planner, reg- 
istration would be 
the funniest thing 
you ever heard’ 


to walk off the job in the face of a 
national emergency. 

In essence, Schroeder said, regis- 
tration at this time is only “symbol- 
ic” Its effect on military strength is 


For Ssafety’s sake, 
stick your nose 


about the same as the impact that 
Gerald Ford’s “WIN” button had on 
inflation. “If you were a Russian 
planner,” Schroeder said, registra- 
tion “would be the funniest thing 
you ever heard” 

In the weeks ahead, Schroeder’s 
strategy will focus on blocking the 
$10 million (or $19 million) being re- 
quested by the administration, but 
she concedes that stopping regis- 
tration now will be an uphill battle. 

The mood in Congress now is 
“very frightened” she said. Basi- 
cally, most Congressmen under- 
stand that this proposal “will not get 
us what we need” But there is an 
adage in Congress to the effect that 
if you have to explain your vote, you 
better not make it. For most law- 
makers, a vote in favor of registra- 
tion is a simple way to stand up fora 
strong defense, regardless of the 
complexities of the mobilization 
question or the inadequacies of the 
Carter plan. 














in our business. 


The natural gas we furnish 
you is a wonderful and con- 
venient servant when under 
control. But should a leakage 
occur it can become a hazard. 

Since natural gas is odor- 
less in its original state, we add 
a unique and disagreeable 
smell which makes it easy to 
detect. 

So keep your nose on its 
toes. 

And if you ever smell gas, 
call us immediately. 

Open windows and doors 
for ventilation. Don't smoke. 
strike matches or operate 





electric switches. Just call us 
and we'll quickly deal with the 
problem. 


Remember. as helpful as 


gas is, it can be extremely 
dangerous if leaking. 


And only your nose knows 


when that’s happening. 
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Don Seawell 
explains his 
proposal for 
Speer Blvd. 


ONALD R. SEAWELL, the au- 
DÄ chairman of the Den- 

ver Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts and The Denver Post, has 
broken his public silence on the con- 
troversial plan to relocate a stretch 
of Speer Boulevard to the fringe of 
the Auraria campus. Since last Oc- 
tober, Seawell has been lobbying 
behind the scenes to have the north- 
bound lanes of the heavily traveled 
roadway realigned to the west bank 
of Cherry Creek, where they would 
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be farther away from the down- 
town arts complex which he heads. 

Two weeks ago, Seawell agreed to 
discuss the subject with Sal Ruibal, a 
reporter for the student paper at 
Metropolitan State College. Ex- 
cerpts from the interview appeared 
in a lengthy article on the reloca- 
tion proposal in the Jan. 23 issue of 
The Metropolitan. 

Seawell told Ruibal that he “knew 
absolutely nothing” about a com- 
promise plan for the area, which had 
been pounded out more than a year 
and a half ago at the suggestion of 
the late William Chafee, then direc- 
tor of Downtown Denver Inc., and 
former city engineer Richard Thom- 
as. He became interested in the 
Speer Boulevard issue, he said, 
when he learned of a city project for 
straightening a section of the road- 
way near Blake Street, a project 
which “did nothing” for the area 
near the DCPA or the Auraria cam- 
pus. 

“It would be a crime;’ Seawell de- 
clared, for the city’s traffic plan “to 
go through” The opportunity to de- 
velop a park connecting the arts 
complex with the campus would be 
“forever lost;’ he said. (In fact, the 
Chafee compromise plan envi- 
sioned just such a park; the board of 
the Auraria Higher Education Cen- 
ter had obtained a state appropria- 
tion and had begun planning the 
necessary landscaping for its side of 
the creek when Seawell launched 
the drive for relocating the road- 
way.) 

Seawell readily admitted he dis- 
cussed the situation with his cross- 
town counterpart, Michael Balfe 
Howard, editor of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News. “We reopened the plan” 
the Post publisher said flatly. He in- 
sisted, however, that the proposal to 
put all 10 lanes of traffic on the west 
bank of Cherry Creek adjacent to 
the campus “is not my project. . . . It 
is not a Seawell plan” 

“We have the backing of a tre- 
mendous constituency at the mo- 
ment, Seawell told the reporter. 
Pressed for details, the DCPA chair- 
man said that the realignment 
scheme was endorsed by Down- 
town Denver, the Denver Sym- 
phony Association, the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Park People. 


In fact, none of those groups has 
taken a position endorsing the relo- 
cation plan. Downtown Denver is 
still on record as favoring the Cha- 
fee compromise. When the topic was 
raised at the last two DDI meet- 
ings, the organization of down- 
town business interests declined to 
modify its earlier stand. 


The Park People, an organization 
which finances improvements in the 
Denver park system, similarly has 
taken no position on the relocation 
idea. A representative of the Park 
People bluntly opposed Seawell’s call 
for a west-bank alignment at a 
meeting convened by the DCPA 
chairman earlier this year. 

Despite Seawell’s declaration that 
“the symphony has endorsed it” 
Mrs. John C. Street, president of the 
Denver Symphony Association, said 
the matter hasn’t even been dis- 
cussed at symphony meetings. “We 
have not taken any position on it” 
she declared. “It hasn’t been men- 
tioned” 


Seawell told the student reporter 
that the realignment “would bene- 
fit Auraria and the students tre- 
mendously.” Opposition from Au- 
raria officials has come about, he 
said, because representatives of the 
campus are overlooking his basic 
premise: “that we wanted to do 
nothing which had an adverse ef- 
fect upon Auraria, the campus [or] 
the student body 

The objections raised by mem- 
bers of the Auraria board in letters 
to the mayor and governor were 


Pedestrians (above) wait at the corner 
of Speer Boulevard and Lawrence 
Street for an opportunity to cross the 
busy meadway. Right: Donald Seawell, 
the man who wants another five lanes 
of traffic relocated adjacent to the 
Auraria Campus. 


“nonsense, Seaweil said, “a bunch of 
hooey.” Furthermore, he described 
the “barrage of letters and phone 
calls from the people on the west 
bank to the mayor” as playing “dirty 
pool” 

“They sent letters to the mayor 
without even having seen the plan” 
he protested. 

Ruibal asked the publisher of the 
Post whether the Auraria officials 
might be reacting to the fact that the 
power of both Denver dailies was 
being applied to the relocation 
scheme. 

Seawell replied that “we are not at 
all trying to propagandize” He said 
that “Mike Howard and I do not see 
eye to eye on many things. When we 
got together, it was not in order to 
develop any power play, but be- 
cause we both see something that is 
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PEOPLE ARE HEAPING 
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of tremendous importance to Den- 
ver and we happen to agree on this” 

Asked whether the DCPA stood 
to gain from the relocation of Speer 
Boulevard, Seawell responded, 
“Only insofar as the whole city of 
Denver gains something from it” If 
the roadway is relocated, he said, 
“the campus has the most to gain. 
. . . It may be more difficult for peo- 
ple to get to the [Denver] Center” 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


Frank Evans, 
private citizen 








By HELENE C. MONBERG 





Special to Straight Creek Journal 
WASHINGTON 
ORMER Rep. Frank E. Evans is now the 
Washington connection for the Denver- 

based law firm of Davis, Graham and Stubbs, a 
large 17th Street firm expanding aggressively 
within the booming field of natural resources law. 

Evans said he has no regrets about walking 
away from å political career that spanned 18 years, 
two terms in the state legislature and seven terms 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. “Know 
what I do about twice a month?” he asked during a 
recent interview. “I go have lunch in the House 
[members] dining room. I enjoy meeting my old 
friends there. But I have no regrets” 

Earlier this month the 56-year-old Pueblo Dem- 
ocrat completed about 6 months serving “of coun- 
sel” for the Denver law firm. The term “can mean 
a number of things,’ Evans explained. “In my case 
it means that I ama salaried attorney,” he said, and 
described the affiliation as “a perfect arrange- 
ment for someone of my age who has not prac- 
ticed law for 15 years” 

Evans said the law firm had expressed an inter- 
est in his services in the fall of 1977 after he had 
announced he would not seek re-election. He 
accepted the offer last spring, and together with 
Brian Dolan, a partner from the Denver firm, he 
opened the Washington branch in August 1979. 
The office is located in a handsome suite in a new 
building near Dupont Circle in the downtown 
area. 

Dolan, who was with the law firm in Denver for 
nearly 10 years before transferring here, wan- 
dered into Evans’ office during the interview, and 
confessed that he had his doubts about how the 
arrangement would work out.” You know, after 14 
years in Congress and having people stroke you 
for favors for so many years, I thought Frank 
would have a big ego; Dolan admitted. “But he 
didn’t. It has worked out very well” 

Dolan also volunteered the information that “it 
was inevitable” that the firm will grow in years 
ahead not only in Denver but also in Washington. 
“With so many regulations coming out from the 
federal departments and agencies, a Washington 
office is a tool that any first-class law firm has to 
have,’ Dolan declared. 

There are now five employees in the Washing- 
ton office: the two attorneys, paralegal Jaye Pres- 
ton and two secretaries. 

Evans expressed some surprise that he has not 
done more legal work in the natural resources 
field to date. He said he had done a good deal of re- 
search on the Freedom of Information Act and the 
regulations that had been drafted by federal agen- 
cies after its recent amendment; he has worked on 
the legal aspects of legislation amending the acre- 
age limitation for geothermal resources on fed- 
eral lands; he has worked on the problems of Colo- 


rado land owners with boundaries adjoining 
federal lands; he has followed certain aspects of 


the Northern Tier Pipeline proposal and the rul- 
ings of the office of hearings and appeals of the 
Department of Energy. 

Evans also is registered as a lobbyist regarding 
amending the 160-acre limitation of the reclama- 
tion law, and he has worked on a protest that the 
Denver law firm has lodged against the Defense 
Department on the expansion of Ft. Carson. He 
has worked on the legal aspects of how new fed- 
eral regulations “affect federal shopping center 
policy,” particularly “the adverse effect that they 
“re have on downtown business areas; Evans 
said. 

The former Representative noted that much of 
the federal law that he is researching now “was 
passed while I was in Congress” Evans contended 
that “if Congressmen had to read the provisions 
of bills as carefully as lawyers have to read the 
laws, there would be fewer laws passed” He said 
he was also interested in how much legal re- 
search is now handled by computers, and how the 
role of the paralegal has grown since he had prac- 
ticed law 15 years ago. He welcomed both devel- 
opments. 

Evans and his wife, Eleanor, have a townhouse 


~ on Capitol Hill and a two-room cabin in Loudon 


County in northern Virginia. Only one daughter, 
Susan, lives in the area, in suburban Maryland. 
Son Peter is a geologist with the U.S. Geological 
Survey, and works in Palo Alto, Calif., on earth- 
quake problems. Daughter Frances is on the staff 
of and son Charles is a senior at Rocky Mountain 
School in Carbondale, near Aspen. Charles will be 
going to college next year. Evans recently became 
a member of the board of trustees of the Rocky 
Mountain School, but he has no other connection 
with the state except through his law firm. 

After so many years, Frank Evans is out of poli- 
tics completely, and he likes it that way. “Now I 
have control over my time,’ he explained. “I’m not 
traveling all of the time. I don’t have to raise 
money for the next campaign. And I don’t have to 
put up with the hassles,’ he concluded. 

For Evans, being a Washington attorney beats 
being a member of Congress—any day. 


First Armstrong, now Callaway 


Walter C. Klein, who ran the effort to elect Sen. > 


William L. Armstrong (R-Colo.), took over the 
fledgling campaign of former Army Secretary 
Howard H. (Bo) Callaway on Jan. 24. 

Callaway is running for the Senate seat occu- 
pied by Democrat Gary Hart. 

Klein, a low-key campaign specialist, ran the 
Armstrong campaign so successfully in 1978 that 
he almost demolished the Democratic opposition, 
Floyd K. Haskell. 


A Michigander by birth, Klein went to work for 
former Sen. Peter H. Dominick (R-Colo.) in 1972. 
In 1973 he became Dominick’s point man in the 
state, and in 1974 he worked on Dominick’s los- 
ing campaign against Hart, who is up for re-elec- 
tion this year. 

Bill and Ellen Armstrong spent part of the 
Christmas holidays with Callaway and his wife at 
the Callaways’ Crested Butte ski resort. Arm- 
strong told Callaway about Klein’s campaign abil- 
ities at that time. On Jan. 6 Callaway made the 
campaign manager job offer to Klein. He held out 
until this week. 


The case for four-year terms 


the West to support four-year terms for 
members of Congress serving in the 
House of Representatives. Otherwise, such 
areas are going to be represented by people 
who cannot hack it in nonpolitical pursuits. 
Even though members of the House now 
draw in the neighborhood of $60,000 a year 
and receive abundant “perks,” the job of being a 
House member elected once every two years is 
a losing proposition—especially if you are 
from a far-flung district where constant travel 
is a way of life. It is no accident that Frank E. 
Evans of Colorado and Teno Roncalio (D-Wyo.) 
relinquished their seats in 1978, or that Rep. 
James P Johnson (R-Colo.) plans to do likewise 
in 1980. Between them, the three lawmakers 
represented in Congress all of the state of Wy- 
oming and most of the state of Colorado. 
Attorney Richard M. Schmidt Jr., a long-time 


i OOK FOR a movement in the rural areas of 


political observer, was talking about this situa- 


tion with an old friend the other night. Schmidt 
is a Kansas native who lived in Denver for a 
number of years before becoming a Washing 


f 


ton resident. “There are two problems: fund 





raising and hassles,’ he said. “The House mem- 
bers continually have to raise money to stay in 
office. That’s tough, particularly in close dis- 
tricts where there are primaries involved. Even 
if the member gets the money, he is ina no-win 
position. If he stays here to do his job, he is crit- 
icized at home for having ‘gone Washington’ If 
he is traveling in his district all of the time, his 
absences show up on his voting record” 

Even as Schmidt was talking about the diffi- 
culties with the two-year House job, still an- 
other member of Congress announced he is 
packing it in after only two terms inthe House. 
Rep. John J. Cavanaugh (D-Neb.) is quitting at 
the age of 34 after only four years in the House. 
Cavanaugh, who represents Omaha and sur- 
rounding counties in eastern Nebraska, said he 
would like to see his family more often than he 
does now. 

Four-year House terms would not take care 
of all of the problems, but would ease several. 
Fund-raising wouldn’t be such a chore as it is 
now. 


r AA Í 
—Helene C. Monberg 





In defense of lung cancer 


Antismoking activists are calling on former 
Gov. Jerry Apodaca of New Mexico to resign as 
chairman of the President's Council on Physical 
Fitness because he has just been elected a director 
of the Philip Morris Company. 

Apodaca insists there is on conflict between his 
role as a promoter of physical fitness and his po- 
sition on the board of a tobacco company. He says 
that Philip Morris is a conglomerate with many 
intefests other than tobacco, adding that the com- 
pany is “a very progressive, very social-minded 
organization” 


What America is waiting for 


You know it had to happen sooner or later. After 
“The Dating Game” and “The Newlywed Game?’ 
four Hollywood writers are reportedly teaming 
up to produce a new syndicated programed called 
“The Divorce Game” 

According to The Chicago Tribune, the show 


will feature separated couples who re-unite on the 


air in the hope of winning big prizes. The Trib- 
une’s TV critic, Gary Deeb, insists that he’s not 
kidding about this revelation. 


Diction needs improvement 


The educational journal Change has uncovered 
at least one computer with the soul of a poet. A 
machine at the University of Wisconsin com- 
posed a free-form, four-line verse that was 
recently read aloud at a conference on comput- 
ing, social sciences and humanity at Dartmouth 
College. 

Here’s what the machine had to say: 


Till temper after an autumn the washed birds are 
always things. 
The newly shed contemplated beer is newly thing. 
Till never changing movement a beach is withstood. 
With fame the women never arrive. 
It isn’t exactly Shakespeare, but then again, 
who is? 


The coming energy police state 


Security World magazine reports that more 
motorists have developed their own way of fight- 
ing higher gasoline prices. They simply fill ‘er up 
and drive away, without paying. 

In efforts to cope with this new “no cash and 
carry” method, the magazine reports that Amoco 
recently installed four orange electronic gates at 
one of its Miami stations. The gates are similar to 
those at parking garages and are operated by at- 
tendants who are shielded from drivers by bullet- 
proof glass. In order to obtain safe passage out of 
the station, a driver must slide his money through 
a steel slot, like those at drive-in banks. 

Security World says that Amoco stations have not 
received many complaints from customers as a re- 
sult of their new measures: Maybe Florida motor- 
ists believe that being unable to get out of a sta- 
tion is preferable to being unable to get in. 


Overpriced advice 


If you’ve been wondering what became of for- 
mer Energy Secretary James Schlesinger, life out- 
side of government is apparently treating him 
well. Schlesinger, who was allowed to resign last 
year as part of Jimmy Carter’s cabinet shake-up, is 
on the lecture circuit these days and is reportedly 
receiving $10,000 a speech. The former bureau- 
crat is also said to be about to start a consulting job 
two days a week with the Wall Street firm of Leh- 
man Brothers Kuhn Loeb. The salary for Schles- 
inger’s new consulting post will reportedly be 
$250,000 a year. Not bad for a part-time job. 


Maybe they want Nixon back 


If you know what the First Amendment to the 
Constitution says, you're way ahead of 75 per- 
cent of the American public. That’s according toa 
recent Gallup Poll, taken at the request of the First 
Amendment Congress, a group of newspeople 
and private citizens who met in Philadelphia 
recently to discuss the public’s attitude toward the 
media. 

The survey found that 75 percent of those 
polled didn’t have the slightest idea what the First 
Amendment is or what issues it deals with. The 
poll also found that nearly 2 out of 5 Americans 
would like to see more restrictions placed on news 
organizations. Only ent of those ques- 
tioned favored greater freedom of the press. 
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FILM 








The actors, 
directors 
and trends 
of the ’70s 





By PETER KLEM 










HEN Love Story was re- 
Wee in 1970, the popular 

press crooned that old-fash- 
ioned romance had returned to the 
screen, and would again become a 
staple among movie genres. Those 
pundits were forced to wait until 
late 1973 for The Way We Were to see 
anything else resembling a conven- 
tional romance at the movies. 

There were plenty of unconven- 
tional romances in the interim, to be 
sure. Donald Sutherland and Jane 
Fonda traded suggestive remarks in 
Klute, but their repartee was not cen- 
tral to the plot. The tenuous attrac- 
tion between McCabe and Mrs. Miller 
did not hold up, either. Sunday, Bloody 
Sunday featured a triangle in which 
the main male character (played by 
Peter Finch) was homosexual, and a 
touch of gaiety likewise intruded on 
the relationship between Liza Min- 
nelli and Michael York in Cabaret. 
Perhaps one could classify Harold and 
Maude as a love story, but it was 
hardly orthodox. 

The trend in films during the 
early ‘70s swung instead toward 
what came to be called “the buddy 
syndrome” With the success of Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid in 1969, 
Hollywood decided that audiences 
wanted to see popular male stars 
paired up to face the world togeth- 
er. It was not until 1973 that New- 
man and Redford teamed up again, 
in The Sting, but meanwhile, the pub- 
lic enjoyed such romantic couplings 
as Donald Sutherland and Elliott 
Gould in M*A*S*H, Gene Hackman 
and Roy Scheider in The French Con- 
nection, Jon Voight and Burt Reyn- 
olds in Deliverance, Al Pacino and 
James Caan in The Godfather and Mi- 
chael Caine and Laurence Olivier in 
Sleuth. (Real class in that combo!) 

The “buddy syndrome” petered 
out in late 1975 with Sean Connery 
and Michael Caine in The Man Who 
Would Be King, but the syndrome re- 
curred in 1977 However, it had 
undergone a sex change, and films 
teaming actresses became popular. 
The best-known examples were 
Julia, with Jane Fonda and Vanessa 
Redgrave, and The Turning Point, with 
Anne Bancroft and Shirley Mac- 
Laine. 

Despite an occasional exception, 
such as the appealing Robin and 
Marian (with Sean Connery and Au- 
drey Hepburn), romance on the 
screen did not revive again until late 
1976, and the picture that appeared 
to turn the tide was Rocky, which 
seemed to reassure the losers of the 
world that love was possible even 
for them. The popular French im- 
port Cousin, Cousine revealed that 
love could be fun, and Annie Hall 
maintained that it could even be 
analyzed. With Smokey and the Bandit 
and The Goodbye Girl, later in 1977, ro- 
mances seemed to be back on a fa- 
miliar track, although not necessar- 
ily without some hard knocks for 
verisimilitude. By 1978, the roman- 
tic elements of Heaven Can Wait and 
Superman made them seem as ideal- 
ized as love stories of the ‘40s. 





HE 1970s were a time when 
american movies showed 
women becoming more asser- 
tive and men more vulnerable. The 
turning point for women came in 
1975 with Ellen Burstyn in Alice 
Doesn't Live Here Anymore, a movie that 
showed that a female protagonist 
could carry a picture, despite Holly- 
wood’s prejudice to the contrary. It 
took several more years, and Jane 
Fonda’s successes with Julia and Com- 
ing Home, and Jill Clayburgh’s with 
An Unmarried Woman, however, be- 
fore the point sunk in. 

In 1973, for example, it was diffi- 
cult to find five nominees for Best Ac- 
tress; Barbra Streisand’s perfor- 
mance in The Way We Were or Joanne 
Woodward's in Summer Wishes, Win- 
ter Dreams were far below the level of 
talent that had won previous Os- 
cars for both. Glenda Jackson’s win 


Jane Fonda 


for A Touch of Class seemed inconse- 
quential. 

In 1979, any number of talented 
actresses appeared to be Oscar con- 
tenders: Fonda again, for China Syn- 
drome or The Electric Horseman, Sally 
Field for Norma Rae, Hanna Schy- 
gulla for The Marriage of Maria Braun, 
Jill Clayburgh for Starting Over or 
Luna, Marsha Mason for Promises in 
the Dark or Chapter Two, Bette Midler 
for The Rose and Meryl Streep for 
everything she had done all year. All 
turned in solid, riveting perfor- 
mances. 

As for Hollywood’s contributions 
to the masculine image, it seemed 
early in the decade that the macho 
ideal would die hard. Straw Dogs 
proved that even a wimpy book- 
worm (in the guise of Dustin Hoff- 
man) could stand up and be counted 
among the he-men, and Al Pacino 
endured a ritual in The Godfather to 
prove that he could be as tough as 
his old man. The films of Burt Reyn- 
olds and Clint Eastwood solidified 
the macho images of both; as late as 
1978 Time featured them in a cover 
story calling them “Hollywood's 
Honchos” Yet in Starting Over, Reyn- 
olds’ character was tender and con- 
ciliatory, while in The Gauntlet, Son- 
dra Locke kicked Eastwood right 
where it would do his masculinity 
the most harm. 


The crumbling of the tough, 
virile facade of the American male 
began unobtrusively with the roles 
of that quintessential ’70s actor, Jack 
Nicholson, who wept in Five Easy 
Pieces, revealed the bankruptcy of 
compulsive promiscuity in Carnal 
Knowledge, lost the woman he loved 
in Chinatown and succumbed to an 
evil system in One Flew Over the Cuck- 
oos Nest. Aging males appeared in cri- 
ses as personified by Marlon Brando 
in Last Tango in Paris, Jack Lemmonin 
Save the Tiger, Warren Beatty in Sham- 
poo and Nick Nolte in North Dallas 40. 

By the end of the decade, Holly- 
wood appeared ready to accept both 
men and women as whole people, 
free from sexist stereotype. Thus, 






Sally Field was able to organize a 
labor union in a North Carolina tex- 
tile mill in Norma Rae, and Dustin 
Hoffman could become an open, lov- 
ing single parent in Kramer vs. Kramer. 
The stereotypes may linger on for a 
while, as they certainly will in soci- 
ety, but Hollywood has come a long 
way from “the buddy syndrome” 


INORITY groups experi- 
M:e inconsistent recogni- 

tion during the ’70s. There 
was a spate of black-oriented mov- 
ies early in the decade (Shaft, Super- 
fly) in which blacks were avenged on 
the honkies of the world, but these 
degenerated into cheap spin-offs 
which _exploited the audience po- 





tential of the black community. (The ` 


word “blaxploitation” was coined to 
describe such efforts.) In the mid- 
‘70s, Bill Cosby and Sidney Poitier 





Liv Ullmann — 


co-starred in a trio of mildly suc- 
cessful comedies (Uptown Saturday 
Night, Let's Do It Again, A Piece of the Ac- 
tion), and Cooley High was touted as 
“the black American Graffiti” But the 
appearance of Cosby and Richard 
Pryor in California Suite revealed that 
as late as 1978, racism was still not 
dead on the American screen. 


The fate of black performers was 
little better. Diana Ross was electri- 
fying in Lady Sings the Blues (1972), but 
her appearances in Mahogany (1975) 
and The Wiz (1978) were disap- 
pointing. James Earl Jones entered 
the decade with a splash in The Great 
White Hope, but by middecade, his 
film. career had fizzled. Poitier and 
Cosby hung in there. Only Richard 
Pryor (Silver Streak, Blue Collar, Rich- 
ard Pryor—Live in Concert) seemed to 
have a viable movie career. 

There were only two note- 
worthy films featuring blacks dur- 
ing the entire decade. Sounder (1972) 
starred Paul Winfield and Cicely 
Tyson as Southern sharecroppers 
whose poignant lives were depicted 
with dignity, and Claudine (1974) was 
a delightful look at the courtship of a 
spunky domestic (Diahann Carroll) 
by an altar-shy rogue (James Earl 
Jones). 

Gays fared somewhat better dur- 
ing the ‘70s. Beginning with a smug- 
ly “courageous” film that re- 
inforced more stereotypes than it 
shattered—The Boys in the Band 
(1970)—the decade brought forth a 
handful of films that at least recog- 
nized latently homosexual themes 
(Cabaret, Death in Venice and Sunday, 
Bloody Sunday), then ended with some 
that even gays could appreciate as 
reflective of their life style: The Ritz 
and The Rocky Horror Picture Show 
(both 1976), the appealing human- 
interest entry Outrageous! (1977), the 
fine documentary Word Is Out (1978) 
and the highly popular La Cage aux 
Folles (1979), 

The elderly were underrepre- 
sented in films of the ‘70s, except as 
eccentrics (Harold and Maude, for ex- 
ample), but two excellent dramas 


highlighted the lives of feisty se- 
nior citizens: Paul Mazursky’s Harry 
and Tonto (1974), for which Art Car- 
ney won an Oscar at the tender age 
of 56, and Martin Brest’s Going in 
Style (1979), in which Carney, Lee 
Strasberg and especially Oscar- 
contender George Burns knocked 
“ageism” into a cocked hat. 


Other minorities did poorly. 
American Indians faded to a forgot- 
ten ethnic group during the ’70s, no 
longer useful even as opponents of 
the white man, what with the dis- 
appearance of the Western. (A Man 
Called Horse [1970] and its sequel 
[1976] even featured a white man in 
the role of an Indian, as did The Trial 
of Billy Jack in 1974.) Hispanics re- 
mained a stereotype, exploited com- 
ically for their lilting mispronuncia- 
tions (Up in Smoke). 





Jack Nicholson 


MONG American filmmak- 
A the ‘70s marked a definite 
trend toward the emergence 
of a new breed: the film school grad- 
uate. Long considered a frivolous 
major, film studies became the basis 
for many a lucrative career. Per- 
haps the most prominent, and cer- 
tainly the earliest off the ground 
(making him a sort of elder states- 
man for his generation) was Francis 
Coppola, whose massive Godfather 
epics translated a trashy subject into 
high-class cinema. Less widely 
known, but more thought prokov- 
ing, was Coppola’s study of tor- 
mented wire-tapper Harry Caul 
(Gene Hackman) in The Conversation 
(1974). Coppola ended the decade on 
another epic note with Apocalypse 
Now. 

A more commercial, yet strange- 
ly unprolific, director was George 
Lucas, who expanded his graduate 
thesis into the sci-fi feature THX- 
1138 (1972), then went on to direct 
two of the most popular films of the 
decade, American Graffiti (1973) and 
Star Wars (1977). Less consistent but 
equally blessed at the box office was ` 
Stephen Spielberg, whose critically 
well-regarded but little-known 
Sugarland Express (1974) was fol- 
lowed by the blockbusters Jaws 
(1975) and Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind (1977). Spielberg ended the dec- 
ade on a sour note with 1941, but re- 
mains one of Hollywood’s leading 
lights. 

Perhaps the American director 
who best epitomized the cynicism 
and shallow relationships of the’70s 
was Robert Altman. Although no 
film school graduate, Altman fol- 
lowed a lackluster string of “quick- 
ies” in the 50s and ’60s (e.g., The James 
Dean Story) with the hit M*A*S*H in 
1970, and thereafter released at 
least one picture a year, which 
ranged in quality from the brilliant 
(Nashville, 1975) to the dismal (Quin- 
tet, 1979). 

Now for some laundry lists. 
Other talented newcomers includ- 
ed Paul Mazursky (An Unmarried 


S 
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Woman), Michael Ritchie (The Bad 
News Bears), Martin Scorsese (Taxi 
Driver), Hal Ashby (Coming Home), 
Terence Malick (Days of Heaven), 
Brian De Palma (Carrie), Michael Ci- 
mino (The Deer Hunter) and John Car- 
penter (Halloween). i 

Veteran directors who continued 
to create artistically satisfying films 
included Stanley Kubrick (Barry Lyn- 
don), Peter Yates (The Friends of Eddie 
Coyle, Breaking Away), John Schlesin- 
ger (Yanks), John Huston (Fat City), 
Milos Forman (One Flew Over the Cuck- 
00's Nest), Martin Ritt (Sounder, Norma 
Rae), Nicolas Roeg (Don't Look Now) 
and Richard Lester (The Three Muske- 
teers). But Hollywood also relied 6n a 
group of old warhorses who could 
turn out a polished picture with con- 
sistent reliability: Arthur Penn (Lit- 
tle Big Man), Blake Edwards (the Pink 
Panther series and 10), John Avild- 
sen (Rocky), Robert Wise (Star Trek), 
Norman Jewison (Fiddler on the Roof), 
Sidney Pollack (The Way We Were), 
Franklin J. Schaffner (Patton), 
George Roy Hill (The Sting), William 
Friedkin (The French Connection, The Ex- 
orcist), Alan Pakula (Klute), Sidney 
Lumet (Dog Day Afternoon), Fred Zin- 
neman (Julia), Don Siegel (Dirty 
Harry), John Frankenheimer (French 
Connection II) and Herbert Ross (The 
Goodbye Girl, Turning Point). In. a class 
by himself was dirty old man Russ 
Meyer (Beyond the Valley of the Ultravix- 
ens), who made the same picture a 
dozen times and sniggered all the 
way to the bank. 


Turn to p. 8 


As for the moments we'll all carry 
with us into the ’80s, and perhaps 
beyond, recall these: Jack Nicholson 
instructing a waitress to “hold the 
tuna salad”. . . Ryan O’Neal and Ali 
McGraw romping through the 
snow ... George C. Scott in uni- 
form standing before a gigantic 
American flag . . . Ruth Gordon bit- 
ing George Segal on the tush... 
Malcolm McDowell assaulting a so- 
cialite to the strains of “Singin’ in 
the Rain”. . . Gene Hackman at the 
wheel, racing a subway train 
Clint Eastwood as a disc jockey, get- 
ting a request to “Play ‘Misty’ for 
me” ... Ernest Borgnine crawling 
with rats ... Joel Grey and Liza 
Minnelli clinking while crooning, 
“Money makes the world go ‘round” 
... James Caan eating lead at a toll 
booth. . . Marlon Brando anda stick 
of butter . . . Ruth Gordon and Bud 
Cort dancing through a cemetery 
... Peter O'Toole and two matrons 
doing “The Varsity Drag”. . . A cop 
car losing its rear axle after Richard 
Dreyfuss has chained it to a post... 
Donald Sutherland chasing a dwarf 
in a red raincoat Linda Blair 
vomiting pea soup. . . Elliott Gould 
skipping off singing “Hooray for 
Hollywood!” .. . Bob Redford, pre- 
sumably dead, rising with a smile 
from the floor of an improvised bet- 
ting establishment . . . Gene Hack- 
man dismantling his apartment, 





looking for “bugs”. . . Jack Nichol- 
son slapping Faye Dunaway around 
while she murmurs, “My daughter! 
My sister!”. . . Art Carney holding a 
yellow tabby over the john on a 
Greyhound ... Gene Wilder and 
Peter Boyle “Puttin’ on the Ritz”... 
A peacock in the snow .. . Richard 
Widmark getting stabbed 12 times 
... Ellen Burstyn slinging hash. . . 
A great white shark ingesting Rob- 
ert Shaw .. . Lili Tomlin being sere- 
naded by Keith Carradine (“But I’m 
easy. . 2”)... . Jack Nicholson receiv- 
ing shock treatments . . . Al Pacino 
inciting the crowd outside a bank 
... Robert De Niro before a mirror, 
asking, “Are you talkin’ to me?” ... 
Robert Redford’s meetings with 
“Deep Throat” (Hal Holbrook)... 


Giancarlo Giannini mounting a Val- 
kyrie .. . Laurence Olivier working 
on Dustin Hoffman’s teeth 
Cissy Spacek as queen of the prom, 
calling down fire and brimstone. . . 
Peter Finch shouting “I’m mad as 
hell and I’m not goin to take it any- 
more!” ... Round 15 of Sylvester 
Stallone’s bout with Carl Weathers 
.. . Woody Allen and Diane Keaton 
in a kitchen, chasing lobsters ... 
R2D2 and C3PO quarreling their 
way across a desert George 
Burns appearing to John Denver in 
the shower ... The landing of the 
“Mother Ship” at Devil’s Tower, 
Wyo... . John Travolta as a disco As- 
taire. . . Anne Bancroft and Shirley 
MacLaine locked in mortal combat 
. . .John Cassavetes “exploding”. . . 
Jon Voight chained toa fence. . . Jill 
Clayburgh pirouetting in her under- 
pants Warren Beatty playing 
“Ciribiribin” on his saxophone .. . 
Robert De Niro playing Russian 
roulette . . . Christopher Reeve fly- 
ing Margot Kidder past the Statue 
of Liberty . . . Sally Field holding up 
a sign that reads “Union”. . . An eel- 
like creature erupting from John 
Hurt’s rib cage... . Kermit the Frog 
riding a bicycle .. . Martin Sheen’s 
face upside-down, flanked by a re- 
volving ceiling fan. . . Dustin Hoff- 
man and Meryl Streep testifying in 
COMI eo 
And the camera whirs on.... 
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FILM, continued 








The directors 
of the 1970s 


Cont. from p. 7 


early was Mike Nichols (Carnal Know- 
ledge), whose output dropped to zero 
early in the decade after a promis- 
ing debut with The Graduate in 1967 
Directorial giants who were part of 
the ’70s necrology included John 
Ford, Howard Hawks, Fritz Lang 
and Busby Berkeley. 


Among actors, those who peaked 


EVERAL once-eminent di- 
rectors declined during the 
‘70s, including Hitchcock and 
Minnelli, whose talents succumbed 
to advancing age. One who peaked 


during 


Robert 


the 1970s 
Nicholson, 
Hackman, Dustin Hoffman, Ryan 
O'Neal, Jon Voight, Martin Sheen, 
Redford, George 


included Jack 


Elliott Gould, Gene 


Segal, 








“A captivating, shimmeringly 
beautiful movie. A BIGGER 
SPLASH is at once the story of 
an artist's painful loss of a 
lover and a wittily observed 
depiction of his milieu.” 

Kevin Thomas, Los Angeles Times 


“Like no film you have seen 
before.” 

Nigel Andrews, Financial Times, 
London 


“Like it or not, it is a film that 
cannot help but be talked about.” 
After Dark 
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ONE 
WEEK 
ONLY! 


Rock Music by BATTI MAMZELLE 
Written by JACK HAZAN & DAVID MINGAY 
Produced & Directed by JACK HAZAN 


A LALOON Presentation For Circle Associates 


Plus Short: “Christo’s Valley Curtain” 
Nitely at 7 & 9:25 FEI C 
Sat.-Sun. at 2, 4:30, 7 & 9:25 


“The most beautiful woman 
in films today,” so newsmen 


Laura Antonelli 
Terence Stamp 
Ma recllo Mastroianni 


tele cot Ain hede Barra 


DIVINE 
NYMPH 


Nitely at 7:15 & 9 
Sat.-Sun. at 2, 3:45, 5:30, 7:15 & 9 








935 E Colfax» 832-4500 


Friday, Feb. 1: Bananas 7:00, 
Sleeper 8:40, Everything ... About 
Sex 5:25, 10:15 4 
Saturday, Feb. 2: The Deer Hunter 
3:10, 8:30, Blue Collar 6:30 
Sunday, Feb. 3: Same Time, Next 
Year 4:45, 8:50, California Suite 
2:55, 7:00 
Monday, Feb. 4: The Tree of 
Wooden Clogs 5:35, 9:35, Land 
Without Bread 5:00, 9:00 
Tuesday, Feb. 5: If... 5:00, 10:15, 
O Lucky Man! 7:00 
Wednesday, Feb. 6: | Am My Films 
7:00, 10:30, The Great Ecstasy of 
the Sculptor Steiner 8:55, La 
Soufriere 6:20, 9:50 
Nitely at 7:15 & 9:05 Thursday, Feb. 7: The Third Man 
Sat.-Sun. at 2, 3:45, 5:30, 7:15 & 7:05, The Trial 5:00, 9:05 
9:05 Fri. & Sat. at Midnite: Rocky Horror 


FLICK Picture Show 
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800 S. Colorado Bivd. 


757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY . 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 


The hours 
are long, 


but that’s 
O.K,- 
the pay is 
lousy. 


But as a volunteer 
you'll get to help America 
stand a little taller. And you'll 
stand a little taller yourself. 
America needs your help or 
we wouldn’t be asking. Your 
community needs your help. 
People 18 or 80: we don’t care 
as long as you do. VISTA is 
coming alive again. Come alive 
with us. VISTA. Call toll free: 


800-424-8580. Vi ST. A 


A Public Service of 
This Newspaper & 
The Advertising Council 












Beat the high price 

of movies 

Face it: Movies are 
expensive. And they 
don’t always live up to 
their advertising. To get 
your money’s worth, 
you need help. Peter 
Klem sorts the gems 
from the junk every 
week. Only in 


Straight 
traign 


Journal 


FREE CATALOG 








For a free government catalog 
listing more than 200 helpful 
booklets, write: 

Consumer Information 
Center, Dept. A, Pueblo, 
Colorado 81009. 


Gene Wilder, Clint Eastwood, Alan 
Bates, Roy Scheider, Jeff Bridges, 
Warren Beatty, Walter Matthau, Al 
Pacino, Burt Reynolds, James Caan, 
Bruce Dern, Richard Dreyfuss, Rob- 
ert De Niro, Robert Shaw, Sylves- 
ter .Stallone, Nick Nolte, John 
Travolta, Harvey Keitel, David 
Carradine and the ubiquitous Don- 
ald Sutherland. Those who ap- 
peared in decline included Brando 
(despite significant successes), Hes- 
ton, Belmondo, O’Toole, Finney, 
Newman, Steiger, Robertson, Mc- 
Queen (despite his overinflated sal- 
ary demands), Widmark, Marvin, 
Coburn (despite his beer commer- 
cials), Lancaster, Burton and Peck. 
Those,who seemed to hold up in- 
destructibly included George Ken- 
nedy, Jason Robards (a double 
Oscar winner), Peter Falk, Sean 
Connery, Jack Lemmon, George C. 
Scott, Robert Mitchum, Laurence 
Olivier, Art Carney, Peter Sellers 
and that rare gift of God, George 
Burns. 


The ’70s brought a fesurgence of 
the actress, with such talented new- 
comers as Genevieve Bujold, Mar- 
got Kidder, Liza Minnelli, Goldie 
Hawn, Diana Ross, Marsha Mason, 
Marilyn Hassett, Diane Keaton, Jill 
Clayburgh, Sally Field, Cissy Spa- 
cek and Kathleen Quinlan making 
promising debuts. Jane Fonda, how- 
ever, was the dominant actress of 
the decade, winning Oscars at both 
ends for Klute (1971) and Coming 
Home (1978). Barbra Streisand pur- 
sued her shrill ego down the years, 
while Vanessa Redgrave made other 
sorts of noise. 


The most prolific actresses of the 
‘70s, and in many ways the most 
durable, were both non-Ameri- 
cans: Liv Ullmann and Glenda Jack- 
son. And while Ava Gardner, Au- 
drey Hepburn, Liz Taylor and Mae 
West declined into middle age and 
beyond, Bette Davis, Katharine 
Hepburn, Ingrid Bergman, Sophia 
Loren and Shirley MacLaine solidi- 
fied their reputations as legends. 


(By the way, whatever became of 
Marlene Dietrich? Claudette. Col- 
bert? Barbara Stanwyck? Hedy La- 
marr? Greer Garson? June Ally- 
son? Kim Novak? Deborah Kerr?) 


Unfortunately, the “70s brought 
an end to many giants of the past. 
Pickford and Chaplin, the sole sur- 
viving organizers of United Artists, 
died. So did Crawford and Crosby, 
Groucho and Grable, Presley, 
Wayne, Boyer, Harold Lloyd and 
“Hopalong” Cassidy (less well 
known as William Boyd). 


EFORE we leave the ’70s, it 
seems only fair to make some 
final sweeping generaliza- 
tions, to confer some “Oscars for 
the Decade” and to recall some of 
the memorable moments from the 
decade’s most significant—but not 
necessarily best—films. What fol- 
lows are my favorites, and I hope 
some of the them are yours, too. 

For the Ten Best Films of the ’70s, 
I nominate (in chronological order): 
1. Five Easy Pieces, 2. Garden of the Finzi- 
Continis, 3. Cries and Whispers, 4. Scenes 
from a Marriage, 5. Amarcord, 6. Nash- 
ville, 7. Seven Beauties, 8. Star Wars, 9. 
Annie Hall and 10. Kramer vs. Kramer. 
As Bertolt Brecht said in The Rise and 
Fall of the City of Mahagonny: “Oh, don’t 
ask why... 2?’ 

Best performances of the decade: 
Marlon Brando in Last Tango in Paris 
and Liv Ullman in Scenes from a Mar- 
riage. Yet for total body of work dur- 
ing the 70s: Jack Nicholson and Jane 
Fonda. 








CURRENT 


American Gigolo: Richard Gere stars in a role 

Originally slated for John Travolta, as a young 
man who makes older women happy. 

Northglenn, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 

Target Village; opens Feb. 1 


.. And Justice for All: Ai Pacino stars in Nor- 
man Jewison’'s new film about the abuses of the 
legal profession, especially judges. The film is a 
sort of “Rex Morgan, Attorney-at-Law: and one 
really can't get too worked up about its over- 
loaded premises. Jack Warden appears as a psy- 
chotic judge; John Forsyth (against type) as a 
criminally corrupt one. 

Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4, U-Hills 


Apocalypse Now: Francis Coppola's oft-delayed 
Vietnam War epic does not disappoint as film ar- 
tistry, and Martin Sheen turns in a well-crafted 
performance, but in mixing elements of Con- 
rad'’s Heart of Darkness with modern-day sol- 
diersQip, the film fails to make sense out of the 
war. Coppola's reputation as a master story- 
teller remains untarnished, though the current 
small-screen showings in Denver diminish his 
grand-scale vision. 

Cooper Cameo, Southgilenn, Thornton 3 


A Bigger Splash: A haphazard documentary ac- 
count of some experiences in the life of painter 
David Hockney. 

Flick 


The Black Hole: A laborious science fiction epic, 
made possible by the Disney studios and $20 
million. The result is a sort of 20,000 Leagues 
Through Outer Space, weighed down with inane 
dialogue, special effects that have been done 
better elsewhere and hammy performances from 
Maximilian Schell (as a mad scientist), Tony Per- 
kins, Ernest Borgnine and a canister-type robot 
named Vincent. 

Continental 


Breaking Away: A warm-hearted look at late ado- 
lescence by Denver screenwriter Steve Tesich 
and director Peter Yates (Friends of Eddie 
Coyle), with a cast of refreshing young 
unknowns. The protagonist overidentifies with 
Italian bicycle racers, and is destined for disillu- 
sionment. 

CU, Chem 140, Feb. 1-3, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Cuba: A messy failure—a listless, incoherent, 
overexposed traveloque in which soldier-of-for- 
tune Sean Connery discovers a lost love (Brooke 
Adams) while trying to help Batista contain Cas- 
tro. Richard Lester (The Three Musketeers) di- 
rected, seemingly with a cement mixer. 

Cherry Creek 


The Divine Nymph: Laura Antonelli bares all in 
this period ('20s) melodrama in which she drives 
two Italian noblemen, played by Terence Stamp 
and Marcello Mastroianni, mad for her love. If 
you saw The Innocent, you've seen it before. 
Vogue 


The Electric Horseman: Fun with Bob (Redford) 
and Jane (Fonda); he as a broken-down rodeo 
star who kidnaps a prize horse from the evil 
conglomerate exploiting them both, and she as 
the newscaster who tracks him down. Directed 
by Sidney Pollack, the tale is a warm-hearted re- 
turn to the style of Frank Capra's celebrations of 
Rugged Individualism, and the contemporary 
version is every bit as predictable—and enjoy- 
able. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia, Westminster 6 


The Fish That Saved Pittsburgh: Astrology and 
pro basketball make strange bedfellows, and a 
lackluster script coupled with the labored direc- 
tion of Gilbert Moses scuttle this farce, which 
stars Stockard Channing, Jonathan Winters and 
a slew of pro hoopsters, including Julius “Dr. J” 
Erving, Meadowlark Lemon and Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar. 

Mayan 


French Postcards: A warm-hearted film, pro- 
duced by Gloria Katz and directed by Willard 
Huyck, the authors of the screenplay for Ameri- 
can Graffiti, about American college students 
spending their junior year in Paris. Marie-France 
Pisier and Jean Rochefort serve as the faculty. 

Flick 


Going in Style: Talented newcomer Martin Brest 
wrote and directed this wry, bittersweet comedy 
in which three retired senior citizens (George 
Burns, Art Carney and Lee Strasberg) decide to 
relieve the boredom of life on Social Security by 
robbing a bank. Brest coaxes marvelous perfor- 
mances from his stars, especially Burns, and the 
film delves more deeply into the problems of 
aging (and of death) than the description ‘“com- 
edy” would suggest. 

Aurora Mall, North Valley, Tamarac 6, Westland 


Guyana: Cult of the Damned: Stuart Whitman 
Stars as the Rev. Jim Jones in an R-rated 
account of the celebrated Kool-Aid party. Rene 
Cardona Jr. produced and directed this bit of ex- 
ploitation, which also stars down-at-the-heels 
actors John Ireland, Bradford Diliman and Jo- 
seph Cotten. 

Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Cinderella City, 

Esquire, Thornton 3, Westland, Westminster 6 


The Jerk: Steve Martin, stripped of his usual gim- 
micks like the arrows through the head, is to- 
tally unappealing in this labored farce, directed 
by (of all people) Carl Reiner. Jackie Mason ap- 
pears in a likable supporting role, for about ten 

minutes. 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Lakeridge, 
Northglenn 
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Kramer vs. Kramer. A deeply moving account of 
the struggle between two divorced parents (Dus- 
tin Hoffman and Mery! Streep) for the custody of 
their six-year-old son, heart-rendingly portrayed 
by little Justin Henry. Robert Benton (The Late 
Show) wrote-and directed. If you see only one 
film a year, this is the one from 1979. 


Cooper 


La Cage aux Folles: Ugo Tognazzi and Miche! 
Serrault are flawless as two middle-aged homo- 
sexuals whose “son” decides to marry the 
daughter of the Minister of Moral Order, p!ayed 
with Molierian flair by Michel Galabru. The high- 
ly enjoyable farce was directed by Edouard Mol- 
inaro. 


U-Hills 


The Legacy: Katharine Ross comes into a sus- 
penseful inheritance in this thriller, which co- 
stars Sam Elliott and Roger Daltry. 

Cinema 70, Crest 


Mountain Family Robinson: One of those G- 
rated aberrations in which well-scrubbed city 
folk git back to Nachur. While adorable bears 
slurp up the provisions, a redneck sheriff in a 
chopper informs the Robinsons they're squattin’ 

on guv'ment land 
Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Cherry Knolls, 
Lakeside, Thornton 3 


The Muppet Movie: Kermit, Miss Piggy and all 
your other lovable friends go to Hollywood in a 
bouncy, witty musical that only a misanthropo- 
morph could hate. 

Cinderella City 


1941: An unpleasant phantasmagoria, meant to 
be a comedy, about paranoia in Los Angeles in 
the wake of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Century 21 


The Onion Field: Joseph Wambaugh wrote the 
script and directed this adaptation of his best- 
selling novel about two cop-killers who are “cod- 
died” by the American judicial system while the 
partner of the dead cop quietly disintegrates 
emotionally. John Savage is excellent as the cop 
who survives, and the first hour or so of the film 
is a superb thriller; the critique of American 
justice which concludes the film is slowmoving, 
simplistic and melodramatic. 

Gothic, Oriental 


Quadrophenia: Franc Roddam directed this 
musical extravaganza by The Who (Roger Dal- 
try, Peter Townsend and John Entwhistle, sur- 

viving members). 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


The Rose: Bette Midler makes an electrifying 
screen debut in this film about a Joplin-like rock 
singer of the late ‘60s who pushes life to “the 


edge; and falls off. Mark Rydell (Cinderella Lib- - 


erty) directed, and the film co-stars Alan Bates, 
overshadowed by Midlers virtuoso perfor- 
mance, as her manager. 

Colorado 4 


Scavenger Hunt: Featured performer Tony Ran- 
dall revealed that the cast for this film (Cloris 
Leachman, Richard Benjamin, Robert Morley, 
Ruth Gordon, Roddy McDowall et al.) included 
all the character actors who were out of work at 
the time. Watching them scramble about like 
Keystone comics gathering up ostriches, toilet 
bowls and fat people, one can see why they were 
unemployed. Michael Schultz (Sgt. Pepper) di- 
rected. He may be out of work by now as well. 

Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Westminster 6 


Silent Scream: The movie that asks the ques- 
tion, “Should an unarmed young woman ex- 
plore the moldy recesses of an abandoned 
house?” Is there anyone in the audience who 

doesn’t know what comes next? 
Centre, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Tamarac 6, 
Target Village, Thornton 3 


Star Trek: The $40 million adaptation of the be- 
loved TV series becomes a showpiece for spe- 
cial effects wizards Douglas Trumbull and John 
Dykstra. Veteran cast members William Shatner, 
Leonard Nimoy, DeForest Kelly et cetera (they're 
all here) spend their time awestruck at each new 
interstellar whiz-bang, leaving director Robert 
Wise little to do except stage the reaction shots 

Aladdin, Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


Starting Over: Director Alan J. Pakula (The Ster- 
ile Cuckoo) shows a fine touch for light roman- 
tic comedy, as evidenced by this tale of a re- 
cently divorced man (Burt Reynolds) going 
through the customary changes. Pseudo-thes- 
pian Candice Bergen is his tiresome ex-wife, and 
Jill Clayburgh, bewitchingly vulnerable, his new 
woman friend 

Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5 


The Stud: Joan Collins and Oliver Tobias star in 
this R-rated pornodrama, which was directed by 


Quentin Masters 
U-Hills 


10: Dudley Moore is subjected to much slap- 
stick but little true wit in this farce about an 
aging musician who drifts from his comfy girl- 
friend (Julie Andrews) into a Mexican fling with a 
young bride, played by the eye-boggling Bo 
Derek, who is his ideal of feminine perfection— 
on a scale of 1 to 10, she’s an “11” Blake Ed- 

wards directed. 
Colorado 4, Southglenn, Target Village, 
Westminster 6 


REVIVALS 





Antonia: A Portrait of the Women: Denver's own 
Dr. Brico shines forth from this affectionate 
documentary by her former pupil, Judy Collins, 
as a gifted, gutsy woman who has lived a full but 


anguished life. 
BPL, Feb. 3, 7:30 p.m. 


Autumn Sonata: Ingrid Bergman, appearing for 
the first time under the direction of countryman 
Ingmar Bergman, is spellbinding as an aging and 
distinguished concert pianist who is reviled for 
desertion by her embittered daughter (Liv Ull- 
mann). The film's credibility hinges on whether 
parents are responsible for the emotional flaws 
of their children; as sympathies see-saw be- 
tween mother and daughter in this film, one finds 
the question not so easy to answer. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Feb. 2-3, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Bananas: Woody Allen fomenting revolution 
south of the border. Louise (“Mary Hartman’) 
Lasser co-stars. 


Ogden, Feb. 1 


The Bicycle Thief: Vittorio De Sica’s classic of 
Italian neorealism, detailing the events in a man's 
life after the bicycle on which he depends for his 
livelihood is stolen. 

DU, Jan. 30 & Feb. 1, 8 p.m. 


Blue Collar: Richard Pryor, Harvey Keitel and 
Yaphet Kotto star as auto workers, hard up for 
cash, who rob the union till and unearth a scan- 
dal. Their fate as proletarian individuals against a 
corrupt system forms the basis for this highly 
compelling but ultimately depressing film, writ- 
ten and directed by Paul Schrader (Hard Core). 

Ogden, Dec. 2 


California Suite: Neil Simon's latest comedy of 
contrivance features four couples who stop at a 
Beverly Hills hotel 


Ogden, Feb. 3 


Children of Paradise (Les Enfants du Paradis): 
Marcel Carne's 1945 classic, made under the 
noses of the Nazis, about life on- and offstage. 
The mime work by Jean-Louis Barrault is the 
best you'll ever see. 

Ogden, Jan. 30 


The Chinese Connection: Detente among the 
dopers 
CU, Chem 132, Feb. 1-3, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Deer Hunter: Fully deserving of its Oscar for 
Best Picture, this three-hour epic is a powerful, 
almost overwhelming tale of three Pennsylvania 
steelworkers (Robert De Niro, John Savage and 
Oscar-winner Christopher Walken) and how 
their lives are devastated by a stint in Vietnam 
Director Michael Cimino has blended the ele- 
ments of pre-war life in an ethnic community, the 
harrowing war experience and the painful after- 
math with blinding clarity. 

Ogden, Feb. 2 


Everything You Always Wanted to Know About 
Sex But Were Afraid to Ask: Perhaps the first 
movie ever made from a self-help book, but if it 
could be done, Woody Allen was the man to do 
it. An uneven. rendering of several kinky anec- 
dotes, the best being a sketch about spermato- 
zoa just prior to “launching:’ With Louise Lasser 
and Gene Wilder. 

Ogden, Feb. 1 


Fox and His Friends: Fassbinder on the male 
homosexual side in 1975. Also known as Fist- 
right of Freedom, this film stars Fassbinder him- 
self as an insolvent carnival worker who is 
mercilessly exploited by his lover, an indolent 
bourgeois with champagne tastes. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Fritz the Cat: Ralph Bakshi’s X-rated cartoon 
version of the adventures of R. Crumb’s raunchy 
urban feline. 

MSC, Jan. 31 


Hair. The “American tribal love-rock musical” of 
the ‘60s has become an exhilarating but politi- 
cally biting look at the Vietnam generation, mor- 
dantly staged by director Milos Forman. The fa- 
miliar tunes are energetically choreographed by 
Twyla Tharp, and actors John Savage and Treat 
Williams (who resembles a young Warren Beat- 
ty) fight a losing battle with the United States 
Army 

MSC, Jan. 30 


The Horse’s Mouth: A 1958 British film adapta- 
tion of Joyce Cary's novel, with Alec Guinness in 
an unforgettable characterization as the daft 
artist Gulley Jimpson. The story is not as unfor- 
gettable. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Jan. 30, 7 & 9 p.m. 


if... Malcolm McDowell stars in Lindsay Ander- 
son's fantasy of proper British schoolboys run- 
ning amok. 

Ogden, Feb. 5 


In the Park: A short subject starring Marcel Mar- 
ceau 
Ogden, Jan. 30 


Land without Bread: Luis Bunuel’s 1932 docu- 

mentary about the primitive Las Hurdes region of 

Spain. You think we suffered a Depression! 
Ogden, “eb. 4 


M*A*S*H: Robert Altman's black comedy about 
the U.S. at war in Korea, starring Gould and 
Sutherland. 

CU, Forum Rm, Feb. 5-6, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Metropolis: Fritz Lang’s 1926 futuristic fantasy 
about the evils of the Machine Age, with a great 
dea! of Marxist suggestiveness and even more 
expressionist symbolism 

BPL, Feb. 5, 2 p.m. 


Monkey Business: The Marx Brothers in 1931, at 
the height of their powers. Groucho puts the 
make on Theima Todd while the other imitate 
Maurice Chevalier to escape detection as stow- 
aways 

Ogden, Jan. 31 


A TRIP DOWN MEMORY LANE 


Stuart Whitman as “the Rev. Jim Johnson” (left) and Gene Barry is “Congressman Lee 
O'Brien” (right) in Guyana: Cult of the Damned, a very thinly veiled account of Peo- 
ple’s Temple and the Jonestown tragedy. The exploitation film, which stars a host of 
other down-at-the-heel actors, opened last week at seven local theaters. “Consult your 


newspaper for the theater nearest you...” 





Monsieur Beaucaire: A 1946 Bob Hope period 
farce, directed by George Marshall, in which ol’ 
ski-nose plays a barber who is set up for assas- 
sination by the courtiers of Louis XV. Joan Caul- 
field co-stars. 

Ogden, Jan. 31 


Murder by Decree: The handsome Christopher 
Plummer and the kindly James Mason star as the 
latest embodiments of Sherlock Holmes and Dr 
Watson, here on the trail of Jack the Ripper. Bob 
Clark's film, from a screenplay by John Hop- 
kins, is a murky affair, inundated by oceans of 
indigo fog which bury the talents of supporting 
stars Donald Sutherland, Genevieve Bujold, 
David Hemmings et al. 

Gothic, Oriental 


Nicholas and Alexandria: Michael Jayston and 
Janet Suzman star as the hapless Romanoffs, 
swept under by the revolution. A rather tedious 
affair, despite appearances by L. Olivier, M. Red- 
grave, Jack Hawkins and Curt Jurgens. 

CU, Forum Rm, Jan. 31, 7 & 10 p.m. 


Nosferatu: And now for the original Dracula 
movie, the silent classic by the legendary Mur- 
nau. The emaciated cat with the two-foot-long 
fingernails who plays the vampire is Max 
Schreck, who vies with Lon Chaney for the title 
of “All-Time Champion Ghoul of Silent Films” 
BPL, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 7 p.m. 


O Lucky Man! Lindsay Anderson and Malcolm 
McDowell teamed again in 1973 to produce this 
epic saga about a young man’s rise and fall and 
rise. British singer Alan Price contributes sev- 
eral cameos and an incredible score. 

Ogden, Feb. 5 


101 Dalmations: A 1960 Disney animated melo- 
drama with a huge cast of lovable pooches and a 
memorable villainess, Cruella De Vil. 

Cinema 70, Federal, Fox-Aurora 


The Point: Dustin Hoffman narrates a charming 
animated tale about a little boy with a round 
head who lives in a land of pointy-heads. Harry 
Nilsson's songs (including “Me and My Arrow’) 
highlight the production. 

BPL, Feb. 4, 3:30 & 6 p.m. 


Same Time, Next Year: A lukewarm valentine to 
an annual weekend liaison between a high- 
strung accountant (Alan Alda) and a long- 
suffering housewife (Ellen Burstyn), adapted 
from Bernard Slade'’s successful stage play. 
Pleasant stuff, but rather stagebound and TV sit- 
commish. 

Ogden, Feb. 3 


Silent Movie: Not recommanded for those who 
suffer from stress incontinence, this may be Mel 
Brooks’ funniest movie. 

CU, Forum Rm, Feb. 1-3, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Sleeper. Woody Allen goes under anesthesia for 
ulcer surgery and wakes up 200 years later, pro- 
testing, “My doctor said it would only be five 
days!" After the laughter dies down, you'll 
wonder what anyone could have seen in Logan's 
Run. 

Ogden, Feb. 1 


The Tree of Wooden Clogs: Ermanno Olmi's 
three-hour epic vision of life among the Italian 
peasantry at the turn of the century. Perhaps the 
peasants are a bit romanticized, but in their 
everyday joys and tribulations, photographed 
richly and warmly by Olmi’s sensuous camera, 
they become almost archetypal. 

Ogden, Feb. 4 


Tunnel Vision: Satiric sketches purporting to 
chart the future of TV. Viewers lured by the pres- 
ence in the cast of Chevy Chase will find it not 
up to the level of “Saturday Night Live” 
Gothic, Oriental; Feb. 1-2 at midnight 


WEEKLIES 





Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O’Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it's all pretty much 
downhill 

Ogden, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 





Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St., Boulder. 442-8080 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 2.6 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd. 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S University Blvd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hamp n Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & l-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & l-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5368 

Southglenn, 6840 S. Race 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Villa Italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder 
441-3100 

Chautauqua—Summer movie series presented in the 
auditorium in Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road 
Boulder. 442-3282 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
eForum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) 
Euclid & Broadway 
eChemistry Bldg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area 
Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E Iliff Ave., Denver 
753-2222 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado Internationa 
at two Boulder campus location: 
*Muenzinger Psychology Bldg. auditorium Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave 
Chemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway 
Phone: 492-7903 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts.. Denver. 629-5277 

UCMC—uUniv. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Blvd 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006 


Film Series, shown 
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THEATER 


A play with 
a split 
personality 


The Physicists 


By Friedrich Dürrenmatt 
Directed by James Crabtree 
Theater Under Glass 


By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


WISS playwright Friedrich 

Durrenmatt’s 1962 work, The 

Physicists, uses an ingenious 
plot with comic overtones to ad- 
vance a discussion of the social re- 
sponsibility of scientists in the 
atomic age, a black comedy which is 
more black than comic. The current 
production of the play at Theater 
Under Glass separates the comic 
from the serious aspects of the play. 
The resulting disunity severely less- 
ens the impact of Durrenmatt’s 
script. 

The Physicists is set in a madhouse 
where three nuclear physicists are 
confined. One thinks he is Sir Isaac 
Newton, another believes himself to 
be Albert Einstein, the third, Dr. 
Mobius, is regularly visited by vi- 
sions of King Solomon. The asylum 
is run by Fraulein Doktor von 
Zahnd, a hunchbacked, spinster 
psychologist. Each patient was at- 
tended by a personal nurse, but at 
the start of the play, Einstein has just 
murdered his nurse, three months 
after Newton killed his. The plot 
takes a number of surprising turns 
which involve murder investiga- 
tions and international espionage. 

Unfortunately, director James 
Crabtree has found two plays in The 
Physicists, and fallen in love with both 
of them. In Crabtree’s version, the 
murder/spy story and the quieter 
tragedy of Mobius are treated sepa- 
rately, intertwined in the produc- 
tion but never combined. 
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Anne Bradley (left) is Doktor von Zahnd and Jeri Davy is Frau Lina Rose, seated 
with her three daughters, in The Physicists at Theater Under Glass. 


Crabtree goes all out in both 
cases. The spy plot bears some re- 
semblance to that of a James Bond 
movie, and Crabtree emphasizes the 
likeness, going so far as to add the 
familiar Bond music and a display of 
martial arts by a trio of male nurses. 
Mobius’ story is treated with great 
passion and high emotion rather 
than the simpler, sparer develop- 
ment suggested by the script. 

The James Bond allusion is amus- 
ing at first, but soon becomes tire- 
some. After Mobius is introduced, 
the play takes a serious, more real- 
istic turn, and the further use of the 
stylized spyisms is jarring. The 
imposition of an unusual directori- 
al vision can be effective if it is jus- 
tified by the script and consistent 
throughout the production; Crab- 
tree’s peculiar concept is neither. 
Furthermore, some of the movie ef- 
fects are simply impossible to pull 
off in a small theater. The lengthy 
hand-to-hand slugfest between the 
patients and nurses is nicely chore- 
ographed, but in the intimate the- 
ater space, obviously false. 

The principal actors in this part of 
the story are also less than satisfac- 
tory. Anne Bradley is not sufficient- 
ly menacing as Dr. von Zahnd. On 
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opening night, she also seemed to be 
having trouble with her lines. As the 
police inspector, Jim Johnston can be 
quite funny, but his performance is 
generally too camped-up. 

On the other hand, the tragedy of 
Dr. Möbius works quite well in this 
production. The emotions are closer 
to the surface than Dürrenmatt 
might have intended, and the effect 
therefore less subtle. But these 
scenes, the core of the play, are sat- 
isfying thanks in large part to the 
performance of Jason Kenny as Mö- 
bius. Kenny gives a sensitive inter- 
pretation of a tragic figure, a bril- 
liant man trying to set right a 
situation which is out of his hands. 

Kenny is supported by the per- 
formances of Paul Hebron and Gor- 
don White as the other inmates. 
Hebron is especially enjoyable as 
Newton, whom he plays as mincing 
fop. Beverly Hainault also turns in a 
strong performance as Nurse Mon- 
ica, the young woman in love with 
Möbius. 

The good points of this produc- 
tion outweigh the bad, but the eve- 
ning would have been far more suc- 
cessful had Crabtree forgotten 
about the movies and concentrated 
on Dürrenmatt’s play. 
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The birth 


(and death) 


of the blues 


In the House of Blues 
By David Charles 
Directed by Buddy Butler 
Bo-Ban’s Cabaret 





By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


HE STRENGTHS of In the 
House of Blues don’t stand up so 


well to the weaknesses. David 

Charles’ musical tribute to the 
women who gave birth to the blues 
is at its best when the talented com- 
pany at Bo-Ban’s Cabaret is just 
singing. With one or two excep- 
tions, the sizable group on stage can 
belt the hits of Bessie Smith and Bil- 
lie Holiday with the best of them. 
Unfortunately, Charles augment- 
ed the music with a narration 
which is as awkward and dull as the 
scripts of movie travelogues. 

Director Buddy Butler further 
weakened the production by orna- 
menting it with Leslie Sue Park- 
er's extraneous choreography. The 
songs are a plain enough expres- 
sion of pain and sorrow; simplistic 
visual interpretations are not only 
unnecessary but distracting. The 
production simultaneously reached 
its high and low points when it ar- 
rived at the death of Bessie Smith. 
Katie Burnside sang a moving “God 
Bless the Child” while, heaven help 
us, a male dancer in a death’s-head 
mask seduced a female dancer. 

The music in this production is 
outstanding, with particularly fine 
performances turned in by Burn- 
side, Mary McNeil and Ed Battle. 
Left to their own devices, musical di- 
rector John McCallum and the en- 
semble of singers and musicians 
could have turned out a better show 
than this. 


A bargain at twice the price 


The price of Straight Creek Journal has remained 
unchanged for seven years. We hate to do it, but all good 
things must come to an end. 
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CURRENT 


CAMELOT, musical by Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th 
St. & Arapahoe Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m. 
(dinner from 6:15), Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
12:15). King Arthur's musical court. Tickets 
Tue.-Wed. $11.50, Fri.-Sat. $13.95, Sun. $12.50. 
449-6000. 







Tue.-Sun. thru Feb. 3 


THE LEARNED LADIES by Jean Baptiste Po- 
quelin. Denver Center Theater Company of the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Tue. 6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Mo- 
liere’s comedy of manners seintillates in this pro- 
duction. Gorgeous costumes and sets, elegant 
direction by Gene Lesser and perfect comic tim- 
ing make the production a joy to behold. In a 
field of excellent performances, the Belise of 
Darrie Lawrence is especially gemlike. Tickets 
Fri.-Sat. eve. $8-$12, Sun. Thur. & Sat. mat. $6- 
$10. 893-4100. 

In repertory thru Feb. 16 


THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE by Bertold 
Brecht. Denver Center Theater Company of the 
' Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Tue. 6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Brecht 
may be spinning in his grave at the lavish, non- 
Brechtian production his folk tale/parable re- 
_ceives here. The staging is successful, neverthe- 
less, well-acted by a cast of thousands and deftly 
directed by Ed Call. Tickets Fri.-Sat. eve. $8-$12, 

Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6-$10. 893-4100. 
In repertory thru Feb. 17 


MOBY DICK—REHEARSED by Orson Welles. 
Denver Center Theater Company of the Denver 
Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis 
sts., Denver. Mon. & Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Tue. 
6:30 p.m., Sun. 4 p.m., mat. Sat. at 2. Welles used 
Melville’s classic as a platform for a celebration 
of theater in which audience and actors con- 
spire in the creation of an illusion of incredible 
scope. Under William Woodman's direction and 
in the hands of an able cast, the production is 
highly exciting. Tickets Fri.-Sat. eve. $8-$12, 
Sun.-Thur. & Sat. mat. $6-$10. 893-4100. 

In repertory thru Feb. 24 


LADIES IN WAITING by Peter De Anda. Gas- 
light Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Denver. Thur.- 
Sun. 8:15 p.m. An outdated plays which trum- 
pets prison reform is given an acceptable, if 
uninspired,. performance. The production can- 
not cover the play's glaring flaws. Tickets $5 
455-6077 

Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 


IN THE HOUSE OF BLUES by David Charles 
Bo-Ban’'s Cabaret of Bonfils Theatre, E. Colfax 
Ave. at Elizabeth St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. 
(See review, this issue.) Tickets Thur. & Sun 
$4.35, Fri.-Sat. $4.70. 322-7725. 

Thur.-Sat. thru Feb. 23 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Thurber Carnival by James 
Thurber, and The Stoned Guest by P.D.Q. Bach 
Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Thur.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. Tickets Thur. $4, Fri.-Sat. $5 (stu- 
dents & senior citizens 50¢ discount). 433-9216. 

Thur.-Sat. thru Feb. 16 


MY FAIR LADY, musical by Alan Jay Lerner and 
Frederick Loewe. Country Dinner Playhouse, 
6875 S. Clinton Road (l-25 at Arapahoe Road), 
Denver. Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), 
Sat.-Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Adapted 
from Shaw's Pygmalion. Dinner-package tickets 
$8-$12.50. 771-1410. 

Tue.-Sun. thru March 16 


SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM, narrative by Ned 
Sherrin. Gabriel's Dinner Theater in the Holiday 
Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Blivd., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. (cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 
7:30 p.m. Musical revue based on the music of 
Stephen Sondheim includes selections from 
West Side Story, Company, Follies, A Little Night 
Music, Gypsy and A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum, among others. Tickets 
Sun.-Thur. $11.75, Fri. $13.95, Sat. $14.95. 
759-1616. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Feb. 17 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN by Arthur Miller. Bon- 
fils Theatre, E. Colfax Ave. at Elizabeth St., Den- 
ver. Wed. 8:30 p.m., Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 
p.m. The dramatic story of loser Willie Loman. 
Tickets $4.95-$5.35. 322-7725. 

Thur.-Sun. thru Feb. 9 


THE BELLE OF AMHERST by William Luce. Mini- 
Theater of the Lincoln Community Center, 417 
W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. 
Award-winning study of the life and works of 
Emily Dickinson. Tickets $4, senior citizens & 
students $3.50. 1-221-5805. 

Thur.-Sun. thru Feb. 3 


KENNEDY’S CHILDREN by Robert Patrick. 
Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. 
Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Patrick of- 
fers a study of the 1960s and 1970s told through 
the interwoven monologues of five alienated 
characters. The lack of communication between 
the characters makes for an antitheatrical play, 
and presents a challenge which director Dan 
Greer fails to meet. Tickets Thur.-Sun. $4. 
831-1299. 

Thur.-Sun. thru Feb. 10 


THE PHYSICISTS by Friedrich Duerrenmatt. 
Theater Under Glass, 1515 Ogden St., Denver. 
Thur. & Sat. 8:30 p.m. (See review, this issue.) 
Tickets Thur. $4, Sat. $6.50. 831-8139. 

in repertory Thur. & Sat. thru March 29 


HAGAR’S CHILDREN by Ernest Joselovitz 
Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boulder 
Fri-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. A drama con- 
cerning a group of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Tickets Fri.-Sat. $4, Sun. $3. 443-7510 
Fri.-Sun. thru Feb. 2 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST by 
Oscar Wilde. Student production of the Univ. of 
Denver. DU Theater, E. Evans Ave. & S. Univer- 
sity Bivd. on the DU campus in Denver. Thur.- 
Sat., Jan. 31-Feb. 2, 8:30 p.m.; Sun., Feb. 3, 2:30 
p.m.; Wed.-Thur., Feb. 6-7, 7:45 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 
Feb. 8-9, 8:30 p.m. Wilde's classic comedy of wit 
and repartee. Tickets $4.50. 753-2518. 
Thur.-Sun., Jan. 31-Feb. 3; 
Wed.-Sat., Feb. 6-9 


DEATHTRAP by Ira Levin. Broadway Theater 
League production in Memorial Hall, 1 City Hall 
Place, Pueblo. Thur. 8 p.m. A Broadway cast 
stars in this murder-mystery comedy. Tickets $5- 
$15. 1-545-4721. 

Only performance Thur., Jan. 31 


CALL OF THE YUKON by E. Burns Ellison and 
G. William Oakley, music by Ron Cope. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. at 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). 
Farcical melodrama about trappers and gold 
prospectors in the Klondike at the turn of the 
century. Tickets eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.95 & 
$12.95, Fri. $12.95 & $13.95, Sat. $13.95 & $14.95, 
mat. Sun. $9.95 & $10.95 ($1 discount for stu- 
dents & senior citizens). Reservations advised. 
279-7881. 

Tue.-Sun., Jan. 31-April 6 


FUTURE 





THE LION IN WINTER by James Goldman. Stu- 
dent production in the Student Center Theater 
on the campus of Colorado State Univ. in Fort 
Collins. Tue. 8 p.m. Benefit perf. for public 
radio KCSU-FM of a Christmas in the life of 
Henry II and his captive wife, Eleanor of Aqui- 
tane. Tickets $5. 1-484-3525, 1-221-5805, 
1-491-5402. 

Only perf. Tue., Feb. 5 


CAROUSEL, musical by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th St. & Arapa- 
hoe Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 
6:15), Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 12:15). Story of 
a sweet, shy New England girl who falls in love 
with a carnival broker, and of the problems that 
ensue. Tickets Tue.-Wed. $11.50, Fri.-Sat. $13.95, 
Sun. $12.50. 449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun., Feb. 6-April 13 


MISS JULIE by August Strindberg. Theater 
Under Glass, 1515 Ogden St., Denver. Fri. & Sun 
8:30 p.m. Lust and power smash the lives of 
three unlikely partners. Tickets Fri. $5, Sun. $4 
831-8139. 

In repertory Fri. & Sun., Feb. 7-March 28 


THE NIGHT OF THE TRIBADES by Per Olov En- 
quist. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., 
Denver. Opens Thur., Feb. 7, 8:30 p.m., then Fri.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. Controversial and 
provocative relationships are explored and ex- 
ploded in this 19th-century battle of the sexes 
based on an incident in the life of Swedish play- 
wright August Strindberg. Tickets Thur. & Fri. 
$4.75, Sat. $5.75, Sun. $3.75. 572-0944 
Opens Thur., Feb. 7; 
then Fri.-Sun. thru March 23 


VAIN FLOURISH OF MY FORTUNE: MARGA- 
RET OF ANJOU, adapted by Joan Bell. Nomad 
Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boulder. Fri.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. A selection of scenes from Shake- 
speare. Tickets $2. 443-7510. e. 

Only performances Fri.-Sat., Feb. 8-9 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES, based on the 
classics of James Fenimore Cooper. PBS broad- 
cast, “Once Upon a Classic” The adventures of 
legendary frontier hero Natty Bumppo (alias the 
Deerslayer and Hawkeye) and his close friend, 
Delaware Indian chief Chingachgook, are fol- 
lowed in this four-part dramatization of 18th- 
century American frontier days. Sat. 7 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sat., Feb. 2 


THE COMEDY CONNECTION, local improvisa- 
tional theater troupe directed by Beverle Bloch. 
Bo-Ban’'s Cabaret of Bonfils Theatre, E. Colfax 
Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Sun. 7:30 p.m. An 
evening of humorous sketches and improvisa- 
tional games and scenes based on audience sug- 
gestions. Tickets $3.50. 756-7485. 

Sun., Feb. 3-March 2 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES, based on the 
classics of James Fenimore Cooper. PBS broad- 
cast, “Once Upon a Classic!’ Hawkeye turns 
down the chance to become a member of the 
Huran Indians despite passing their bravery test. 
Sun. 11 am. (captioned for the hearing- 
impaired), Sat. 7 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sun. & Sat., Feb. 3 & 7 


SPECIAL on French playwright Moliere. PBS 
broadcast, “Great Performances” Louis XIV, the 
Sun King, decides to protect Moliere and his 
troupe from the antitheater stance of the Church 
in the fourth part of a biography tracing the ca- 
reer of Moliere and starring Philippe Caubere. 
Mon. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 


Mon., Feb. 4 


THE GOLDEN HONEYMOON by Ring Lardner. 
PBS broadcast, “American Short Story’ James 
Whitmore and Teresa Wright star in this comedy 
about an elderly couple from Trenton, N.J., who 
head to the sun of St. Petersburg, Fla., in the 
1920s. Mon. 9 p.m., Sat. 1 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Mon. & Sat., Feb. 4 & 9 
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TOM AND DICK (MINUS THE C.B.S. CENSOR) 


The Smothers Brothers will be in Denver for eight performances of their Broadway 
comedy, / Love My Wife, at the Auditorium Theater, Feb. 13-17. Tom and Dick will re- 
create their original roles in the spoof of two suburban husbands engulfed by the sex- 
ual revolution. Advance sales are heavy and most performances are expected to be 
sold out. Tickets are priced from $8 to $16. For information or reservations, call 


573-7151. 


a 


SPECIAL on French playwright Moliere. PBS 
broadcast, “Great Performances” The conclu- 
sion of a five-part biography. Wed. 8 p.m., Sun. 2 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Wed. & Sun., Feb. 6 & 10 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 


MOTHER GOOSE TRUNK, an original play per- 
formed by the Emerald Road Theater Company. 
Children’s Museum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. 
Wed. 10:30 am. & 1 p.m. Story of two friends 
who find a mysterious trunk in a cave. Tickets $1. 
571-5198. 

Wed. thru Feb. 16 


ESCAPE OF THE UNICORN, an original play 
performed by the Emerald Road Theater Com- 
pany directed by Brad Bowles. Children’s Mu- 
seum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat. 11 a.m. & 2. 
p.m. A doubting princess with the aid of the au- 
dience helps a baffled unicorn escape from the 
reigns of an apprentice sorcerer. Tickets $1. 
571-5198. 

Sat. thru Feb. 16 


Applications are being accepted now for ¢ 
children & adult instruction in acting, voice, Am 
mime, comedy and makeup. Classes begin?” 
February 2, 1980. Call or visit for a complete 


catalogue of courses. 


CENTER STAGE 


CENTER STAGE PRODUCTIONS 


3321 East Colfax Avenue «321-2564 § 


EXPRESSIG 





THE OVERCOAT by Nicolai Gogol, adapted by 
Tom Later and Frank Torok. Bonfils Theatre, E 
Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Sat., Feb. 2 
3 p.m., then Sat.-Sun. 1 & 3 p.m. Tale of a poor 
Russian copy clerk and his efforts to obtain a 
new coat to stave off winter's cold. Tickets $2.95 
322-7725. 
Sat., Feb. 2 & 23; 
Sat.-Sun., Feb. 9-10 & 16-17, 


MERLIN AND THE WART by Maria Carrera and 
Paul Hebron. Theater Under Glass, 1515 Ogden 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. An orig- 
inal adaptation of the life of King Arthur. Tickets 
$1. 831-8139 

Tue.-Sat. thru March 29 


ALADDIN by Moses Goldberg. Student produc- 
tion at the Univ. of Denver Theater, Annex Ii, E 
Warren Ave. & S. University Blvd., Denver. Sat 
10:30 a.m., 1 & 3 p.m.; Sun. 1 & 3 p.m. An audi- 
ence participation play of this old fairy tale clas- 
sic. Tickets $1.50. 753-2518. 

Fri.-Sat., Feb. 9-17 
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GALLERIES 


ALBATROSS GALLERIES, 1708 15th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807. 

ePrints and Fine Art Posters. Thru Feb. 29. 
Exhibit features work by T.C. Cannon, Fritz 
Scholder, R.C. Gorman and Ed Singer. 





ARCTIC ART, 1325 18th St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 
11-6. 893-5407. 

Recent Acquisitions Show. Thru Feb. 29. 
Soapstone, bone and ivory sculpture from all 
communities represented in the gallery. Also the 
1979 Pangnirtung Print Collection. 


ART SPIRIT GALLERY, 1909 Broadway, Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sat. 11:30-5:30. 449-1518. 

*Perceptive imagination in Painting and Sculp- 
ture. Thru Feb. 22. 

Paintings by Don Coen, Paul Nabatoff and Bon- 
nie Lhotka; sculptures by Alan Dreher, Virginia 
Walden and Pat Stone. 


ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201. 

e“invitational” Mask Show. Feb. 3-29. 
Multimedia display of masks from Colorado, 
New Mexico and Wyoming. 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & 1-225, Au- 
rora. Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031. 

Member Showing. Thru Feb. 29. 

Prints by Ward Churchill and Louas Recchia, 
watercolors by Alan Petersen and Beverly Gei- 
ger, and ceramic and brass sculptures by Naida 
Seibel. 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 825-3200. 

*Today’s West. Thru Feb. 2. 

An exhibit of oils, watercolors and drawings by 
Fred Haley, Jean Pear and Charles Rogers. - 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051. 

ePaper! Thru March 1. 

Work in handcast paper by seven American ar- 
tists. 


CARSON GALLERY OF WESTERN AMERICAN 
ART, 730 17th St., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 
10-3. 573-5938. 

*Gallery Showing. Thru Feb. 29. 

New bronzes by Peter Fillemp, Una Hanbury and 
Hollis Williford; oil paintings by Mark English, 
Dennis Anderson, Newman Myrah and Frank 
McCarthy, and new limited edition prints by 
Crowley, Smith, Parnall and Solberg. 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338. 

*British and American Cartoons. Thru Feb. 29. 
Original prints of cartoons from 1757 to 1889 by 
Puck Judge Spy, Max Beerbium, St. Stephen's 
Review Presentation, Daumier, Gillray, Gavarni, 
John Leech, Vernier and Hogarth. 

British and American Watercolors and Oil 
Paintings. Thru Feb. 29. 

Landscape and marine paintings by Hanceri, 
Herbert Snell, Noel Daggett, Wilbur Oakes and 
David Swing. 


COLLECTOR GALLERY, 1200 Pearl St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Wed. & Fri.-Sat. 10-5:30, Thur. 10-9, 
Sun. noon-5. 444-1052. 

*Loren Salazar. Thru Feb. 29. 

Limited edition prints. 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Thur. 10-10, Fri.-Sat. 10-6. 744-8333. 
Russell Fieber. Thru Feb. 1. 

Landscape and fine-aft photography. 

Dave Bayles. Feb. 1-March 7. 

Photographic collages. 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 1146 Pearl St., 
Boulder. Mon.-Thur. & Sat. 10-5:30, Fri. 10-9, 
Sun. noon-5. 444-1264. 

*Multimedia Exhibits. Thru Feb. 15. 
Lithographs, watercolors, etchings and sculp- 
ture. 


ECLIPSE PHOTOGRAPHY GALLERY, 2012 10th 
St., Boulder. Tue.-Sat. 9-5:30. 443-9790. 
eMaster Photographers. Thru Feb. 5. 

Works by Ansel Adams, Edward Weston, Alfred 
Steiglitz and John Ward, among others. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. & Mon. 10-6, and Sun. by 
appointment. 377-0095. 

*Charies Adams. Thru Feb. 29. 

Inscribed and signed lithographs and prints from 
a cartoonist with The New Yorker magazine. 


GRYPHON GALLERIES, 2240 E. 3rd Ave., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Thur. 10-8. 322-0863. 
eRobert Sutz. Feb. 1-29. 

Paintings of Chicago in watercolors and acryl- 
ics. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626. 

eMembership Show. Feb. 1-29. 

Watercolors, oils, art glass, pottery and graphics 
by local artists. 


PINZON ART GALLERY, top floor of the Hilltop 
Mall, 1310 College Ave., Boulder. Tue.-Sat. 10-5, 
and by appointment. 442-4073. 

eFour-Man Show. Feb. 1-28. 

Acrylics, prints and abstract oils. 


PIVAN GALLERY, 11th & Walnut sts., Boulder. 
Mon.-Sat. 10:30-68, Sun. noon-5, 444-2336. 


eSusan Garioc*. Thru Feb. 9. 
Figurative batiks with an Oriental flavor ranging 
from floral studies to the sights and peoples of 


New Mexico. 


PUTNEY GALLERY, 500 W. Main St., Aspen. 


Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 1-925-5085. 
Michael Cleverly. Thru Feb. 7. 
Portraiture in oil and canvas. 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
noon-5. 750-8062. 

*Gallery Show. Thru Feb. 29. 

Graphics by LeRoy Neiman and Norman Rock- 
well, lithographs and etchings by Christine 
Rosamond and lithographs and silkscreens by 
Susan Meisel. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee St., Den- 
ver. Fri.-Sun. 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 


Dave Fleming. Thru Feb. 3. 

Acrylic and rhoplex paintings with natural earth 
colors of the harsh landscape of southwestern 
Colorado. 


*Linda Fleming. Thru Feb. 3. 

Pieces with color and playful motion sculpted 
with indigenous woods from southern Colo- 
rado. 


New Adventures with Materiais. Feb. 10-March 
9. 

Loom-woven fabrics by Maralyce Ferree; func- 
tional quilts and abstractly shaped wall paint- 
ings made with dyes, paints, pastels, golden 
threads and silver needles by Leona Sophocles, 
and graffiti strips of tar paper woven onto large 
canvases by Stan Meyer. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
*Hockney: Prints. Thru March 1. 

Prints by English artist David Hockney include 
“The Blue Guitar Portfolio”; etchings by Hock- 
ey, inspired by poetry of Wallace Stevens and by 
the paintings of Pablo Picasso. 


2415 FIFTEENTH STREET, at same, Denver. 
Tue. & Thur. 1-5, Sat. noon-5, and by appoint- 
ment. 455-2231. 

Photography Exhibit. Feb. 2-March 1. 

Multiple exposure works by Henry Munro, Lynne 
Brown, Gary Emrich, Charles Gary, Donna Pugh 
and Paul Schroder. 


WILD ROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 623-4366. 

Bruce Anderson and Gary Feltner. Feb. 4-28. 
New work in etched glass by Anderson and 
sculptural glass by Gary Feltner, along with 
glass work by gallery artists Chuck Robertson, 
Cynthia Clerc, David Caricato, Miles Thompson 
and Robert Murtaugh. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of ACC main bldg., 
5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., Wed. & 
Fri. 1-5, Thur. 5-9, Sat. 9-1. Admission $1, senior 
citizens & students 50¢. 794-1550, ext. 314. 
einuit Sculpture. Thru Feb. 9. 

A collection of 90 Canadian Eskimo works in 
bone, ivory and stone representing a broad geo- 
graphic distribution. Artists represented include 
Johnnie Inukpuk, Pauta, Davideealuk and David 
Ekoota. 


ARVADA CENTER, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Ar- 
vada. Tue.-Wed. & Sat. 10-5, Thur.-Fri. 10-9, Sun. 
1-5. 422-8052. 

ePhotographic Exhibit. Thru Feb. 21. 
Photographs on a variety of subjects by local 
photographers. 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sun. 1-3. 1-925-8050. 

eColor in Colorado. Feb. 3-April 6. 

A selection of abstract color paintings from 
Colorado collections. 

eArt Deco Sculpture. Thru Feb. 12 

Works in art nouveau and art deco styles repre- 
senting the period from the late 19th century 
through the 1930s, from the John N. Stern col- 
lection. 


BELMAR MUSEUM, 797 S. Wadsworth Bivd., 
Lakewood. Mon.-Fri. 10-2, Sat.-Sun. 1-5. 
234-8778. 

Robert Lindneux: Historian of the West. Feb. 4- 
March 29. 

Drawings and paintings of the Rocky Mountain 
West from 1893 to 1970. 


BOULDER CENTER FOR VISUAL ARTS, 1750 
13th St., Boulder. Tue.-Sun. 11-5. 443-2122. 
eArt Boulder Collects. Thru Feb. 17. 

An exhibit of fine art on loan from Boulder col- 
lections. 

ePrints and Paintings of Bob Ecker. Thru Feb. 
10. 

Mezzo-tints and oils. 


BOULDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1000 Canyon 
Bivd., Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 9-9, Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Sun. 
noon-6. 441-3100. 

ePottery and Metalwork. Thru Feb. 20. 
Three-dimensional metalwork by Diane Totten 
and jewelry by Ira Sherman. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat.-Sun. 10-5. 
339-3681. 


immigrants in Search of the American Dream. 
Thru Feb. 22. 

Twenty-three photographs prepared by the Na- 
tional Park Service which depict the processing 
of immigrants upon their arrival at Ellis Island. 


COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 
Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. 

Tom Fowler. The Razor Studies. Feb. 5-29. 

A series of drawings, prints, paintings, photo- 
graphs and photocopies of a graphic investiga- 
tion into the psychology of razor blade imagery. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
Wed. 1-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

eJacquelin Mugge. Thru Feb. 24. 

An exhibit of gum bichromate prints. 

èira Current. Feb. 2-28. 

Current's photography from the last 50 years is 
featured. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1930-5. 1-634-5581. 

eContemporary Sioux Graphics. Open-end 
showing. 

*Hernandez/Johnson Jewelry 
Exhibition. Thru Feb. 25. 
Handcrafted jewelry by Hernandez and casein 
paintings by Johnson which employ traditional 
Navajo and Pueblo geometric designs and sym- 
bols along with Southwestern land- and city- 
scapes. 

Plains indians of the 19th Century. Thru Feb- 
ruary. 

Spanish Colonial Silver. Thru March. 

20th Century Hispanic Weaving in New Mex- 
ico. Thru March 23. 

*Saltillo Weavings. Thru August. 

Collection of Mexican, Rio Grande and Navajo 
weavings which traces the spread and develop- 
ment of the Saltillo style of blanket and serape 
weaving. 

eEnduring Visions: An Exhibition of Master- 
pieces of Southwest Indian Art. Thru March 9. 
Indian art from A.D. 900 to 1900 includes pre- 
historic and historic pottery, serapes, blankets, 
ponchos and other woven works; kachinas; bas- 
ketry; effigies and various sculptured figures; 
jewelry; shields; masks; dance paraphernalia, 
and beaded items. 

Birds of America. Thru March 9. 
Approximately 30 recently matted and framed 
plates from the “Birds of America” portfolio of 
John J. Audubon. 


and Paintings 


COLORADO STATE JUDICIAL BLDG., 14th St. 
& Broadway, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 377-5415. 
©The Creative Arts Therapy institute. Open-end 
showing. s A 

Work by handicapped artists of Colorado, fea- 
turing photography by the late Bryan Wanberg 
and by Dale Monson, and paintings by clients of 
the United Cerebral Palsy Center. 


COLORADO STATE UNIV., Clara Hatton Gal- 
lery in the Visual Arts Bldg. on the CSU campus 
in Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 8:30-4:30, Sun. 2-4. 
1-491-6774. 

Paintings by Vance Kirkland. Thru Feb. 12. 
Twenty-three paintings, including watercolors, 
by the Colorado artist. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5, Wed. 9-5 & 6-9. 
575-2793. 

eBridal Traditions: 19th and 20th Century 
Gowns. Open-end showing. 

Gowns and wedding accessories such as lin- 
gerie, garters and matching “his” and “hers” 
nightshirts are included in the display, which 
covers 125 years of American gowns. Some wed- 
ding gowns from China and India are included in 
the show. 


eTravels with Pen, Pencil and Ink: Prints and 
Drawings by David Hockney. Thru March 2. 
Nearly 150 works by the prolific English artist, 
including prints and drawings of family friends 
and places encountered either firsthand or 
through literature and art. 


eit Only Looks Easy: The Miracle of Basketry. 
Thru March 19. 

More than 50 baskets made in the 19th and 20th 
centuries in North America serve as examples of 
four problems in basketmaking, and detail the 
creative process of basketry from inception to 
completion. 

eQuilts and Coverlets. Open-end showing. 
Coverlets from Colonial times and pieced quilts 
from the 1880s, as well as crazy quilts and appli- 
ques. 


Song of the Brush: Japanese Paintings from the 
Sanso Collection. Feb..9-March 23. 

The Sanso collection, paid in part by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Arts, 
focuses on three distinct schools in Japanese 
painting: the Suibokuga (ink) paintings of the 
Muromachi and Momoyama periods (1333-1568 
and 1568-1603); Zenga, or paintings by Zen 
Buddhist monks of the Edo period (1603-1867), 
and paintings by masters of the Nanga or literati 
school in the 18th and 19th centuries. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado blivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

els It Genuine? Thru March 31. 

Comparison of authentic American Indian ma- 
terials with fakes and facsimiles. 


eWestscapes: The Natural History Art of Charles 
M. Russell. Thru Feb. 29. 

Watercolors, bronzes, oil paintings and illustrat- 
ed letters depicting the open range in Montana 
and Canada, and the winning of the West is dis- 
played in this collection of the late “cowboy 
artist.’ 


DEPOT ART CENTER, 2069 W. Powers Ave., Lit- 
tleton. Wed.-Sat. 11-4, Sun. 1-4. 795-0781. 

eWe Honor Our Greats. Thru Feb. 29. 
Multimedia exhibit of award-winning works from 
previous shows at the Center. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St., Gold- 
en. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
eOne-Man Shows. Feb. 3-29. 

Watercolors by Wenona Cassidy, watercolors 
and drawings by Pat Denton, pottery by Linda 
Graham and woodcuts by Erika Wagner. 
eJuried Photography Exhibition. Feb. 3-29. 
Members’ Works: Signs of Love. Feb. 3-29. 

A multimedia exhibit. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY CONFERENCE AND 
NATURE CENTER, 900 Colorow Rd., Golden. 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-4:30. 526-0855. 

The Spirit of Wilderness Touches My Soul. 
Thru Feb. 29. 

Wildlife photographs and illustrations by Dan 
Ruf. 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY CENTER, Intimate Gal- 
lery, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 
8-5, and when theater is open. 1-221-1690. 
eAlan McNiel. Thru Feb. 10. 

Watercolor paintings by McNiel along with multi- 
fired ceramic vases and sculptures. 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Beaumont Art 
Gallery on the LHC campus, 3001 S. Federal 
Bivd., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 12:30-4:30, Sun. 1-5. 
936-8441. 

eArt Faculty Exhibition. Thru Feb. 15. 
Paintings by Robert Wands, sculpture by Nick 
Latka, collages and ceramics by Ed Sajbel, jew- 
elry and enamels by Joann Brassill, drawings by 
Robert Hench, prints and drawings by Lew Til- 
ley and ceramics and drawings by Carl Jensen. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in Boulder. Mon.- 
Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 

Photography by Roland LaForge. Feb. 1-March 
3. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N. 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130. 
Printmaking Exhibition. Feb. 9-March 9. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 
9-9, Fri. 9-5, Sun. noon-9. 

eWomen in the Visual Arts. Thru Feb. 9. 

An exchange exhibit with the Washington Wom- 
en's Art Center. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Henderson Bidg. at 16th 
St. & Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 9-4, Sun. 10-4. 492-6165. 
eThe Cultural Art of Africa. Feb. 16-April 20. 
Carvings, masks and statues from Africa, mostly 
produced in the last century. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, galleries in the Sibell- 
Wolle Fine Arts bidg. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. Mon.-Fri. 10-4. 492-6504. 

eFine Arts Faculty Exhibition. Thru Feb. 1. 
eWilliam Hogarth. Feb. 8-29. 

A collection of 95 prints by the 18th-century 
English humorist. 

eMail, Etc., Show. Feb. 8-29. 

A collection of whatever can be sent through the 
United States Postal Service. 

eJohn VanAlstine. Feb. 8-29. 

Sculpture in stone and steel emphasizing ten- 


sion and balance. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bldg., 2121 E. 
Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. Daily 
1-4 p.m. (Wed. 1-8 p.m.). 753-2846. 

eDavid Andrews, Ripley Albright and Norman 
Ackroyd. Thru Feb. 10. 

Original prints and drawings by Canadian An- 
drews, Ackroyd of England and American Al- 
bright. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Dr. Oksanna Ross, 
member of the art history faculty at the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. Horticulture Hall of the 
Denver Botanic Gardens, 1005 York St., Denver. 
Sat., Feb. 2, 1:30 p.m. Ross will discuss “Art and 
Nature in America” in the last of her lecture se- 
ries, “Art in Nature” Free admission. 575-2547. 





LECTURE, “Hidden Arts of Ladekh and Bhutan” 
by Ronald M. Bernier, associate professor of art 
history at the Univ. of Colorado. Sibell-Wolle 
Fine Arts Bidg., Rm N-141, on the CU campus in 
Boulder. Wed., Feb. 6, 7:30 p.m. Bernier will 
focus on monasteries and cultural centers in re- 
mote regions of the Himalaya. Free admission. 
492-6504. 


SPECIAL on Henri de Toulouse. PBS broadcast, 
“C'est Moi Toulouse Lautrec” An autobiograph- 
ical glimpse of the 19th-century French artist. 
Sat., Feb. 3 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


WORKSHOP on acrylics and other watermedia 
for painters witt me experience, sponsored by 
the Boulder t Association and Sybella Mat- 
thews. sat., Feb. 9, 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Registration 
fee: $10. 494-4448. 
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Ballet West: 


a visitor 
who wants 
to return 





By NORV BRASCH 










GG E'RE not a new town, 
not a Phoenix or a Den- 
ver,” said Bruce Marks, 
artistic director of Ballet West. 
Marks might have been referring to 
New York or Boston, but instead 
he was speaking of Salt Lake City, 
home to his repertory dance com- 
pany. Ballet West was in town last 
week for three performances in a 
long-overdue Denver debut for the 
only fully professional dance troupe 
in the Rocky Mountain region. 
Despite its smaller size and rela- 
tive poverty, Salt Lake City histori- 
cally has outpaced Denver in the 
musical arts. When the Denver 
Symphony was still struggling for 








consistency, the Utah Symphony 
was already considered a major or- 
chestra. Now Ballet West and a new- 
ly formed opera company, both of 
which employ the-Utah Symphony 
for their performances, provide 
their desert audiences with cultural 
services that Denver seems unable 
to support. 

At the root of this enigma lies the 
backing of the Mormon church, 
based in Salt Lake City. Music has al- 
ways been a tradition in the church, 
and Marks claimed that Salt Lake 
residents have “the highest per cap- 
ita music education in the country.” 
Though the dance company is not 
directly affiliated with the Mormon 
superstructure, the members of the 
church disproportionately support 
the local company. 

Ballet West, founded in 1963 as 
the Utah Civic Ballet, was the dream 
child of William E Christensen, who 
was also responsible for forming 
companies in San Francisco and 
Portland. His return to Utah, ac- 
cording to Marks, was a form of re- 
tirement. “Like any artistic endeav- 
or, Ballet West is the work of one 
person, noted Marks. “If Christen- 
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Bruce Marks, artistic director of Ballet West, wants a Denver season. 





MUSIC 








PERFORMANCES 


TROMBONE RECITAL by the Trombone Choir 
of the Univ. of Northern Colorado, conducted by 
Edwin Baker. Foundation Hall, 1526 8th Ave. on 
the UNC campus in Greeley. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes selections from Bach, Nelhybel, 
southern hymns and traditional songs. Free ad- 
mission. 1-351-2331. 

Jan. 31 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Carl Topilow, with Henry Mancini. Boet- 
tcher Concert Hall of the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Fri.- 
Sat. 8 p.m. Program of Mancini compositions. 
Admission $6.50-$13.50. 292-1584. 

Feb. 1-2 


CLARINET AND PIANO RECITAL by Phili 
Aaholm and Mark Wait. Imig Music Hall, E. Eu- 
clid Ave. & 18th St. on the campus of the Univ. of 
Colorado in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Selections by 
Alec Wilder, Poulenc, Starer and Richard Ton- 
sing. Free admission. 492-6352. 

Feb. 1 


STRING AND WIND RECITAL by the Wood- 
wind and String Ensemble of the Pueblo Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Michaela Mai- 
hart-Track. 130 Baylor St., Pueblo. Sat. 4 p.m. 
Program of chamber music by Mozart. Admis- 


sion $3. 1-546-0333. 
Feb. 2 


CHORAL RECITAL by the Pueblo Symphony 
Chorale, conducted by Gerhard Track. Sacred 
Heart Cathedral, 1025 Grand Ave., Pueblo. Sun. 
10 am. & 7:30 p.m. Program includes Mozart's 


Coronation Mass. Free admission. 1-546-0333. 
Feb. 3 


CHORAL RECITAL by the Boulder Youth Choir, 
directed by James Williams. St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, 1313 Clarkson St., Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram to be announced. Free admission, offering 


to be taken. 831-7115. 
Feb. 3 


ARAPAHOE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Carl Topilow, .with trumpeter David 
Hickman. Foote Hall of the Houston Fine Arts 
Center, Montview Blvd. & Quebec St. on the 
campus of Colorado Women's College in Den- 
ver. Sun. 8 p.m. Program: Respighi/ The Birds; 
Hertel/ Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra; 
Haydn/ Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra; 
Mozart/ Symphony No. 40. Admission $4.50, stu- 


dents & senior citizens $3. 322-9359. 
Feb. 3 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Aeolian Chamber 
Players. Artist Series Extra production of the 
Univ. of Colorado. Macky Auditorium on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Mon. 8 p.m. Program: 
Brahms/ Trio in A Minor; Trio in C Minor; 
Crumb/ Voice of the Whale. Admission $4-$8. 


492-8008. 
Feb. 4 


THE AEOLIANS 


Lewis Kaplan, violinist and founder of 
the Aeolian Chamber Players, will be 
at Macky Auditorium in Boulder fora 
concert on Feb. 4. Program includes 
works by Brahms and George 
Crumb. See listings for details. 





PIANO AND VIOLIN RECITAL by Michaela Mia- 
hart-Track and Andrzej Grabiec, concertmaster 
for the Katowice (Poland) Symphony Orchestra. 
Sangre de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe, 
Pueblo. Tue. 8 p.m. Concert in conjunction with 
10th Annual Mozart Festival. Admission $3, stu- 


dents $1.50. 1-546-0333. 
Feb. 5 


VIOLIN AND PIANO RECITAL by the Richmond 
Duo: Mark Lamprey on violin and Betsy Taggart 
on piano. Lindou Auditorium on the campus of 
the Univ. of Northern Colorado in Greeley. Tue. 
8:15 p.m. Program to be announced. Free ad- 


mission. 1-351-2678. 
Feb. 5 


WIND RECITAL by the Lamont Wind Ensemble, 
conducted by F. Joseph Docksey. Auditorium of 
the General Classroom Blidg., 2040 S. Race St. 
on the campus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver. 
Tue. 8:15 p.m. Program: Holst/ Hammersmith, 
Op. 52; Dahl/ Sinfonietta in Three Movements; 
Husa/ Apotheosis of the Earth. Free admission. 


753-2196. 
Feb. 5 


PIANO RECITAL by Errol Haun. Auditorium of 
the Boulder Public Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., 
Boulder. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Program includes works 
by Ravel, Schubert and Mozart. Free admission. 


441-3100. 
Feb. 6 


CHAMBER RECITAL by the Juilliard String 


_ Quartet. Artist Series production of the Univ. of 


Colorado. Imig Music Hall, 18th St. & E. Euclid 
Ave. on the CU campus in Boulder. Wed. 8 p.m. 
Program: Haydn/ Quartet in D Major, Op. 20, 
No. 4; Brahms/ Quartet No. 2 in A Minor, Op. 51; 
Lerdahl/ First String Quartet. Admission $8. 
492-8008. 

Feb. 6 


CHORAL RECITAL by the University Brass 
Choir of the Univ. of Northern Colorado, con- 
ducted by William Pfund. Foundation Hall, 1526 
8th Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley. Thur 
8:15 p.m. Program to be announced. Free ad- 
mission. 1-351-2678. 

Feb. 7 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Antonia Brico, with violinist Young-Uck 
Kim. Boettcher Concert Hall of the Denver Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., 
Denver. Thur. & Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Britten/ Four Sea Interludes, Op. 33A; Si- 
belius/ Symphony No. 7; Tchaikovsky/ Violin 
Concerto in D Major. Admission Thur. & Sat. 
$6.50-$13.50; Sun. $4-$10. 292-1584. 

Feb. 7 & 9-10 


SONG RECITAL perf. by the Jubal Trio: so- 
prano Luc Shelton, harpist Susan Jolles and flut- 
ist Sue Kahn. Colorado Academy Concert Se- 
ries production at Froelicher Theater, 3800 S. 
Pierce St. on the Academy campus in Engle- 
wood. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Vivaldi/ Cantata; Cap- 
let Group of Songs; Kapr/ Studies for Gydli; 
Hovhaness/ Garden of Adonis; Foster/ Songs 
and Dances; assorted Renaissance music. Ad- 
mission $6, students & senior citizens $3. 


986-1501. 
Feb. 8 


COMMUNITY ARTS SYMPHONY, conducted by 
T. Gordon Parks, with violinist Eugene Fodor. 
Boettcher Concert Hall of the Denver Center for 
the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Brahms/ Variation on a 
Theme of Haydn; Barber/ Adagio for Strings; 
Gershwin/ An American in Paris; Chausson/ 
Poeme; Paganini/ Concerto No. 2 in B Minor, 
Op. 7 (“La Clochette”). Tickets $6, senior citi- 
zens & students $5. 795-7670. 

Feb. 8 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Antonia Brico, with violinist Young-Uck 
Kim. Sponsored by the Philharmonic Society of 
Boulder. Macky Auditorium on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Britten/ Four Sea Interludes, Op. 33A; Si- 
belius/ Symphony No.7; Tchaikovsky/ Violin 
Concerto in D Major. Admission $4-$8. 449-1343. 

Feb. 8 


VOICE AND PIANO RECITAL by mezzo-soprano 
Barbara Doscher and Howard Waltz. Imig Music 
Hall, 18th St. & E. Euclid Ave. on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Sun. 8 p.m 
Program includes works by Respighi, Debussy, 
Benjamin Britten, Persichetti, Vale, Dunhill, Pou- 
lenc and Gershwin. Free admission. 492-6352 
Feb. 10 


BROADCASTS 





LAMONT WIND ENSEMBLE, conducted by F. 
Joseph Docksey, with baritone Ronald Worstell. 
KVOD radio broadcast of a Lamont School of 
Music concert taped earlier at the Univ. of Den- 
ver. Program: Dukas/ La Feri Fanfare; Nelybel/ 
Symphonyic Requiem/ Lukas/ Musica Boema; 
Grainger/ Lincolnshire Posy. Sun., following 10 
p.m. news. KVOD radio, 99.5 FM 

Feb. 3 


SPECIAL, “Jump for Jazz” PBS broadcast fea- 
tures interviews, recorded music, still photo- 
graphs and film, with jazz singer Joe Williams 
narrating this musical look at the history of jazz 


Sun. 6 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Feb. 3 


SPECIAL, “Bach at the Frontier of the Future’ 
PBS broadcast, “Camera Three” Rosalind 
Tureck illustrates the work of Bach on clavi- 
chord, harpsichord, piano and synthesizer. Mon. 
7:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Feb. 4 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





WORKSHOP by Ed Turley, graduate student of 
the School of Music at the Univ. of Colorado, on 
music appreciation. Boulder Public Library, 1000 
Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Tue. 7:30-9:30 p.m 
Workshop comprises eight lecture/demonstra- 
tions on historical periods of music, from me- 
dieval to the present. Free admission. 441-3100 

Feb. 5-March 5 


FORT COLLINS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Wilfred Schwartz. Performance 
Hall of the Lincoln Community Center, 417 W. 
Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Sat. 10 a.m. “Young 
World Concert” includes The Young Person's 
Guide to the Orchestra by Benjamin Britten. 
Admission $1. 1-482-4823. 

Feb. 9 


FORT COLLINS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Max DiJulio, with vocalist Pearle 
Rae. Performance Hall of the Lincoln Commu- 
nity Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. 
Sat. 8 p.m. “Pops Concert and Dance” features 
selections from Beethoven, Glenn Miller, Broad- 
way musicals and original compositions by Di- 
Julio. Admission $6. 1-482-4823 

Feb. 9 


BOULDER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Oswald Lehnert. Macky Auditorium on 
the campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder 
Sun. 3 p.m. “Dance of the World” includes per 
formances by ethnic dance troupes. Free admis 


sion. 449-1343 
Feb. 10 
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Imagine no theatre. No music. No sculpture 
or painting. Picture the arts gone and you 
picture a lot of beauty missing. 
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TICKET INFORMATION 


THIS WEEK 
POLICE 1/30 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder alc 
CHEATERS 1/30-31 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
gis 9 perineal aay KAMIKAZEE KLONES 1/30-31 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
Pon ais up PRENA P Zach’s. The restaurant: STARFROST 1/30-2/2 Stouffer's, 3203 Quebec St. a 
home lunch, or late gallery ’n bar that SHADBERRY STREET 1/30-2/2 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
night dinner. Cocktails has become a Capitol MAXINE 1/30-2/2 Rodeway Inn, 1-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
or cafe. Hill tradition. DONALD O’CONNOR 1/30-2/2 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
GENE CHALK & ALL OVER THE ROAD 1/30-2/2 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 1/30-2/2 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora - a 
RALPH SUTTON; GUS JOHNSON 1/30-2/2 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
DARK STAR 1/30-2/2 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
LANCE ROMANCE 1/30-2/2 Panama Red’s, 1437 E. Mulberry St., Ft Collins c 
INNOVATIONS 1/30-2/2 Doc Weed’s, 1585 Lawrence St. a 
Restaurant Gallery 'n Bar BOTH BARRELS 1/30-2/2 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
FREE WHEELIN’ 1/30-2/2 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
PHOENIX 1/30-2/2 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora b/c 
SIPER ee ee geri) See g AM THE NEW LANNIE GARRETT BAND 1/30-2/2 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
Sey SPO) Sy Re eer i PeeeT SILVERSMITH TRIO 1/30-2/2 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria e 
ELLEN RUCKER TRIO 1/30-2/2 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
MERRIWEATHER TRIO 1/30-2/2 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts. e 
ONTARIO 1/30-2/3 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
WINDFIELD 1/30-2/3 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
CHUCKWAGON & THE WHEELS 1/30-2/3 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
BLACKHAWK 1/30-2/9 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
FREE SAILING 1/31 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
RICH MOORE; JOHN IMS 1/31 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
ANGELA BOFILL 1/31 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
WANDA ARMSTRONG 1/31-2/2 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
LES ZAZOUS 1/31-2/3 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
DAVE FERRETTA & THE SUNNY RIVER BOYS 2/1 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
1/3 OFF LIST Z.Z. TOP; POINT BLANK 2/1 McNichols Arena c 
LEO KOTTKE 2/1 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
TRIAD 2/1-2 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. 3 e 
SOUR MASH 2/1-2 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
LT ae VY PRAT dF he IDE IVES GEW Be: PAULA & THE PONTIACS 2/1-2 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
ee DELBERT McCLINTON 2/1-2 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
HOMEGROWN 2/1-3 Boomer’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge e 
608 E. 17th Ave. (at Pearl) RAMBLIN’ JACK ELLIOT 2/2-3 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
ja | LGU RM a Za NICK STONER 2/2 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
OCTAVIO FIGUEROA OCTET; RAY PACHECO 2/2 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
NEXT WEEK 
BRUCE MINOR 2/3 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
SALSA ALL-STARS 2/3 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
PAT HAND 2/3 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
THE QUICK 2/3-4 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
BILLY TOLLES 2/4 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
INSULATE — WOOL BIG DEAL - 2/4 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
Now that your . 2: mre CHALK & ALL OVER THE ROAD 214-9 aiisstwaten 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
XINE 2/4-9 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
o enalia STAGECOACH 214-9 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
AEE ais be VOT : CAROL LAWRENCE 2/4-9 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
Kana p ft A ee SHADBERRY STREET 214-9 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
iden eat? velar macs ia STARFROST 2/4-9 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
ing made with our DAN MORRISEY 2/5 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
all-natural fibres. HEAD EAST 2/5 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
RON HENRY; YVETTE STUART & PRISM 2/5-9 BBC, 1128 Grant St. neal a 
- TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE IlI 215-9 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakew a 
Skyloom Fibres SE ges 3 DAN FREEMAN 2/5-9 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria e 
5 ELLEN RUCKER TRIO 2/5-9 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
1905 S. Pearl. Denver 80210 phone 777-233 h: CHEATERS 215-9 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a 
: RUNNERS 2/5-9 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
ONTARIO 2/5-10 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
MANHATTAN BEACH 2/5-10 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
IC ure CHARLIE BEVAN 216 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St: 5 
ARNETT COBBS; CEDAR WALTON 216-9 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge alc 
INNOVATIONS 2/6-9 Doc Weed’s, 1585 Lawrence St. a 
your PEARL HARBOR & THE EXPLOSION 2/7 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
om DRUNK & DIRTY 2/17 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
QUICKDRAW 2/7 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
commun y WILLIE JAEGER 217-9 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
a DAVIS & T-5 2/7-10 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
without GEMINI 2/18 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
GREASED LIGHTNING 2/8-9 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
HOT RIZE 2/8-10 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
the Arts JOHN IMS 219 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
a DAVID LAX 219 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
. OCTAVIO FIGUEROA OCTET; RAY PACHECO 219 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
LOOKING AHEAD 
WOOD 2/10 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
GRETCHEN PETER’S BAND 2/10 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
BILLY TOLLES 2/11 BBC, 1128 Grant St. a 
CAROL LAWRENCE 2/11-16 Moulin Rouge, 1750 Welton St. a 
STEVE GOODMAN; JOHN HARTFORD 2/12 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
STEVE GOODMAN; JOHN HARTFORD 2/13 Lincoln Center, 417 W. Magnolia, Ft. Collins c 
EDDIE HARRIS 21/13-16 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge alc 
MARY FLOWERS 2/14-16 Monastery Wine Cellar, 1088 Delaware St. e 
KENNY LOGGINS; JON JOHNSON 2/15 Auditorium Arena, 14th & Curtis sts. c 
COMMANDER CODY 2/16 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
COMMANDER CODY; FLYERS 2/17 UMC, CU, Boulder c 
TERESA TRULL & JULIE HOMI 2/18 Gove Jr. H.S., 14th Ave. & Colorado Blvd. f 
EDDIE “CLEAN-HEAD” VINSON 2121-23 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
PETE SEEGER 2/29 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 


a 


tury 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, Wall Street Jazz 


But the arts not only create beauty, they @—At the door at time of performance only. For more ee ee neta Oop orotate 237-1875, Zan- S k seats i S 
create jobs. information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more lee: E ee. Mr 

Because the arts attract tourists. And the gus (Westminster) 426-6010, Blue Note 443-0524, information, call the club (preceding phone num- 6 7 8 9 101112 

t nd inrestaurantsand hotels Boomer’s Pub 420-2400, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, . bers) ; 
dollars tourists spe Clyde’s Pub 452-1093, Country Opry 936-3487, E a E O capi ues as E E 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
on transportation and in stores Daner's 237-5721, Doc Weed's 573-1400, East Side anona is Yahi raise at Cinderella City: Budget 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

The arts attract industry. Businesses prefer Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 832-1349, Four Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. 27 28 29 30 31 
to locate in communities with a rich cultural life. verge te Hegre NA ae relly ce io Colfax Ave. in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal Bivd. in West- 

And the arts are an industry in themselves. 832-7514, Josephina's 623-0166, Little Bear pease TE Euclid rl rye Ridge; a FEBRUARY 
Like any other industry they employ people, 674-9901, McGaa’s 571-4281, Monastery Wine Cel- GU cua a koia For RON nbs sowie = SMT WEES 
buy goods and services, and generate taxes lar 893-9463, Moulin Rouge 571-5821, Nashville West : 1 2 

yg 300-6040. Pe Reds 1-82-6138, Piccadilly 778-0700. Service charge added to ticket price. No 
Tune 839-5666, Prairie Schooner 893-1401, Rainbow e Noon acceptod. ver charges. le Senet, E E 5 
r Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway Inn 771-6911, Sam's rg 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, Stapleton Plaza {—Tickets available at the door or at Woman to Woman 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Swallow Hill Music Feminist Bookcenter, 2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver., 24 25 26 27 28 29 


and at Left Hand Books, 1908 Pearli St., Boulder. 


Hall 832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline Inn 777-1761. 


674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- 


The Arts the peopl 


National Endowment for the Arts (ay. J) 
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CLASSIFIEDS 








AUDITIONS 





For Columbine Orchestra. Audi- 
tions consist of sitting in on 
Wednesday evening rehearsal. 
Call 973-1631 evenings for info. 


KGNU-FM Boulder Community 
Radio is seeking applicants for its 
board of directors. Contact Sue 
Ann Cunningham, KGNU, PO Box 
1076, Boulder, CO 80306, or 
phone 449-4885. 


For Boulder Dinner Theater are 
held on the last Wednesday of 
every month at 10 a.m. Call 
449-6000 for more info. 


EDUCATION 


Give Your Mind a chance to 
travel—learn a new language. 
Spanish, German, French or Rus- 
sian comes easily with new meth- 


ods. Foreign Language Institute. 
722-4112. 


Home Repair Courses: Cherry 


Creek Hardware. 322-2515. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EDITORIAL 
ASSISTANT 





Straight Creek Journal is 
accepting applications for 
a part-time editorial as- 
sistant to compile events 
listings approx. 20 hrs a 
week. Flexible schedule. 
Position is ideal for stu- 
dent or intern. Typing es- 
sential. Must be willing to 
learn operation of com- 
puter termina!. Familiar- 
ity with local arts scene 
desirable. Send letter and 
résumé to Ron Wolf, PO. 
Box 18265, Denver, CO 
80218. 


Straight 
Cree 
Journal 





Executive Direttor position open 
at Historic Denver Inc. Director 
will supervise preservation activi- 
ties, help set policy and direction 
for nonprofit organization, super- 
vise paid staff of 11. Salary range 
$20,000 to $30,000. Apply to Mrs. 
Lawrence Livingston, 8703 E. 
Davies Ave., Englewood, CO 
80112. For more info, phone 
837-1858. 


Attorney, 35, desires to make exis- 
tential leap to alternative life style. 
Serving, sharing & creativity more 
important than financial rewards. 
Reply to 9600 E. Girard, No. 5F, 
Denver, CO 80231. 


Professional Artists, performers 
needed for Colo. Chautauqua 
summer touring program and Ar- 
tists in Schoo! & Community pro- 
gram. Application deadline Feb. 
15. Applications available at Colo- 
rado Council on Arts and Human- 
ities, 770 Pennsylvania St., Den- 
ver, CO 80203, or phone 839-2617. 


THEATER TECH DIRECTOR 
CITY OF ARVADA 
Supervises technical aspects of 
production such as costumes, 
lighting, sound and scenic design 
at The Arvada Center. Coordi- 
nates work assignments and 
deadlines with theater personnel. 
Monitors maintenance, budget 
and inventory. Requires equiva- 
lent of B.A. in theater plus six 
years of responsible experience in 
above areas. Salary range $1228- 
$1473. Submit resume by Feb. 1 to 
Will Whitehead, City of Arvada, 
8101 Ralston Road, Arvada, CO 
80002. An Equal Opportunity Em- 

ployer. 


FOR RENT 


Winter Pk Luxury Condo, Beavers, 
2 bdrm, shuttle to slopes. 733-0388. 


Office Space now available in 
midtown Victorian, arts oriented 
occupancy. $75-$200/mo. Call 
377-0575. 


FOR SALE 


Companies Without a Country, 
James A. Hulac. They fly the profit 
flag above the American flag. 
$2.99 + 53¢ postage to Great 
Plains Publishing Company, P.O. 
Box 18392, Denver, CO 80218. 


Audiophile Records from Brahms 
to Pink Floyd. Telarc Digital, Nau- 
tilus-Direct to Disc, Sheffield, Mo- 
bile Fidelity ⁄2 speed masters. First 
National Audio, 3460 S. Brdwy, 
Englewood. 761-4722. 


Yes, It’s Time to bring your spring 
clothing to Your Near New Shop, 
1446 S. Colo. Blvd. at Florida, be- 
hind Arby's. 759-4398. 





CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


costo 
Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 


z (O] Che) te 


For Sale By Owner. 280 Elbert 
Way, 4 bdrms, Ig rec room, North 
Denver location, $69,000. Owner 
will carry at 11%%. Call 466-3022. 





Genesee Home for Sale/Lease by 
owner. Appointment only. Call 
526-1996. 


SUNERGY HOUSE 
emphasizes the arts and holistic 
health. Would you like to have a 
hot tub in your own home? Those 
at Sunergy enjoy the community 
of other growing and sharing peo- 
ple. Come visit. Betty 320-8582, 
Marc 455-4703, Donna 455-0076. 


A RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY 
in a newly decorated mansion in 
NW Denver. Enjoy privacy with 
the opportunity for sharing in ho- 
listic health life style. Phone Marc 
399-8086 or 455-4703 to talk. 


Washington Park. This magnifi- 
cently renovated two-story has 
more than 2000 square feet of living 
space, including two living rooms 
(each with an exquisite fireplace), 
dining room, three bedrooms, study 
ana 1% baths. Skylites, lofted ceil- 
ings, natural wood and a private 
deck off the master bedroom are but 
a few of the features offered at856S. 
Ogden. Just two blocks from the 
park. Priced at $109,000. For more 
information or a private showing 
call April Kalish at Vintage Proper- 
ties itd. 831-8115 or 831-7821. 


DU Area. Just % block from Har- 
vard Park and walking distance to 
Porter Hospital. This lovely home is 
accented by oak floors and coved 
ceilings. 2 bedrooms, 1 bath, at- 
tached garage. Updated hitchen 
and bath. 4 year old furnace. New 
double paned windows through- 
out. 2540South Washington. Priced 
at $54,900. For more information or 
a private showing callAprilKalishat 
Vintage Properties Itd. 831-8115 or 
831-7821. 


NOTICES 


Entries for Arts '80, March 27-May 
4. A juried, all-media show; no geo- 
graphic restrictions: Work must be 
hand-delivered March 21-22, at the 
Boulder Center for the Visual Arts, 
1750 13th St., Boulder. 443-2122. 
Prizes. 





Artists to submit work for juried 
community art exhibit at National 
Center for Atmospheric Re- 
search. Call NCAR, 494-5151 ext 
262, 8 a.m.-4 p.m., by Feb. 8. 
Judging to take place Feb. 11 for 
6-month long, one-person shows. 


How to 

tell a book 

by the 

coverage 
Straigh 


t 
Creek 
Journal 


Room Available 


‘See A Play at Germinal Stage for 


free! Ushers wanted. 
572-0944. 


Call 


ARE YOU A SURVIVOR? 
Survivor: (n) that rare individual 
age 25-40 who has made nontra- 
ditional use of a liberal arts edu- 
cation (or little use at all); who has 
come up with unique solutions to 
the fundamental conflict between 
ideals and necessities; who has 
made adventurous choices rather 
than compromises. 

Are you a survivor? Do you 
know someone who is? Two writ- 
ers preparing a book on the lib- 
eral art of survival would like to 
hear from you. Details without 
obligation from Rowland-Young, 
Rox 747, Greenfield, MA 01301. 


Volunteers Needed to staff Boul- 
der Arts Center galleries 11am- 
5pm Tuesday thru Sunday; and 
for administrative assistance. For 
info phone 443-2122 


ROOMMATES 





in semicom- 


munal house. 111 W. 4th Ave. 
_733-2314. 
Su Mas 

where 


National Endowment for the Arts 


SERVICES 


Custom Wedding Ceremonies. 
Call the Rev. Wm. Conklin 
433-0224. 





You can't 
describe 
a film in 
a letter 


So we Can give you 
the help you need. 


Peter Kiem wades 
through Holly- 
wood’'s alphabet 
soup every week in 
the 
Straight 


Cree 
Journal 





GET IN THE ACT. 


Find audition 

notices in the 
classifieds in 

Straight Creek Journal 





PRIMAL FEELINGS 

COUNSELING 
Learn how Primal feelings from 
childhood, infancy and earlier 
affect and limit your career, your 
relationships with friends and as- 
sociates, your ability to get and 
give love, and, in fact, your whole 
life. Learn through re-experienc- 
ing these early Primal events how 
you can reduce or eliminate their 
interferring influences to give 
yourself the best possible choices 
in your life. Individual and group 
sessions. Call Peter 744-8981, or 
Michael A., 744-6944. Keep try- 
ing. 


“Provides a 
fascinating 
account of 
Morris Milgram’s 
pioneering work 
in developing 
integrated 
housing.” 


—CONGRESSMAN 
DONALD M. FRASER 










“Use Your Imagination..” 
to quit smoking, control 
weight, improve skiing 
abilities and minimize stress, 


through hypnosis and self- 
hypnosis. 
Call the Denver Center 
Halena Jakeway Mem. CAH2 
758-1576 





SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


* Brilliant Color 
* Ideal tor Rear Projection 


Brianu Ser ff 333-3959 





+ Fine Definition 





Neighborhood 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
OPEN HOUSING o) 


Morris Milgram 


Now available in paperback 


Good Neighborhood 


The Challenge of Open Housing 
By MORRIS MILGRAM 


The paperback edition includes a foreword by Dr. W. Sterling 
Cary, past president of the National Council of Churches, and a 
preface by Karl E. Taeuber, professor of sociology, University of 
Wisconsin. It also contains a section of photographs depicting 
integrated communities and some of the people who live in 


them 


The most important lesson that Morris Milgram has to offer [is 
that] if each family, in pursuit of its own ends, affirmatively seeks 
to make pro-integration moves, a new, quiet, mass movement 
will emerge. This unheralded movement can in the space ofa 
generation transform American race relations: 

-from the preface by Kar. E. TAEUBER 


Published by W.W. Norton & Company, Inc 


YES! Please send me 





JAMES FARMER, Chairman, Fund for an OPEN Society 
9803 Roosevelt Bivd., Phila.. PA 19114 


copies of GOOD NEIGHBORHOOD (paper) by 
Morris Milgram at the special rate of $3.95 each, postpaid Please have a 
copy autographed to me. My check for $ 
is larger than the book price, the difference will be considered as a gift to aid 


is enclosed. (If check 


OPEN's work of providing modest-interest mortgages to minorities and | 
| whites for housing purchases that decrease segregation.) 
| Name | 
| Address | 
| City State Zip | 
| Royalties from Good Neighborhood go to OPEN. Contributions to | 
| OPEN are tax deductible 





How to place 
a classified ad 





Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 





e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

è Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 


and payment will be returned. 


a. 


ee omm a A ODAAT SS A O O O Y 


Category 


First two lines—$1 





Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 


at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


Straight Creek Journal 





Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 


CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
PO. Box 18265 
Denver, CO 89218 








The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Phone 
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A unique 
intramural 
love story 


A Ghost in the Music 

By Jack Nichols 

New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1979. 232 pp. $9.95 


By JONATHAN L. OLOM 


OY MEETS GIRL. Girl meets 

boy. No, stop if you’ve heard 

this one before. Let’s try a dif- 
ferent plot. 

Son meets father. Father meets 
son. Son meets father’s mistress. All 
fall in love. Hey, could this be a win- 
ner? 

It could be if your name is John 
Nichols, and if you've decided to 
break new literary ground by writ- 
ing a story which focused on two 
men discovering each other. Moth- 
ers and daughters aren’t the only 
family members who are capable of 

developing emotional attachments 
for each other, and in Nichols’ fifth 
novel, we are treated to a unique 
intramural love story. 

The son is Marcel Thompson. 
Twenty-nine years old (and a vague- 
ly autobiographical character), Mar- 
cel is just coming off of six years of a 
failed marriage and lying in bed at 3 
a.m. when a phone call from his ille- 
gitimate father rousts him from his 


Ph.D. studies at NYU and sends him 
winging into northern New Mex- 
ico. 

Waiting for him in Chamisaville is 
Bart Darling, former captain-elect 
of the Harvard football team, and 
currently a grade-B movie mogul 
leading a grade-B life. A rogue anda 
raconteur, Bart has made a career 
out of screwing up. And now, in the 
eyes of his friends, his associates and 
his current concubine, he is about to 
pull off the grandest screw-up of 
them all. 


It all comes together in the Rio 
Grande Gorge, where Bart is film- 
ing his latest epic catastrophe. Bart's 
screenplay is as subtlely autobio- 
graphical as is Nichols’ novel. For a 
hero, he has concocted a Robin Hood 
dope dealer, who is in the midst of 
turning the last great deal of his 
career when the cops have the au- 
dacity to head him off at the airport 
and provoke a shoot-out. Naturally 
a_chase ensues, culminating with 
our hero swan-diving off of the 
gorge bridge with his parachute still 
conveniently strapped on his back. 
No special effects here; a compe- 
tent stunt man must be recruited to 
do the deed. Of course, no one is 
more perfectly qualified than the 
47-year-old producer, director and 
actor—and former stunt man—Bart 
Darling. 


Only one things stands in the way 
of Bart’s swan song. Lorraine Wal- 
drum, currently the leading lady in 
Bart’s wench-drenched existence, is 
determined to stop the stunt. She 
holds the trump card: Pregnant with 
Bart’s child, she vows to have an 


abortion if he goes through with the 
stunt. ` 
Marcel is thrust into this deter- 
mined stand-off between Bart and 
Lorraine. Each holds control over 
what is most precious to the other. 
Bart plays with his own life while 
Lorraine threatens the life of his 
child. Caught in the middle is Mar- 
cel, who finds himself desperately in 
love with two people who are try- 


ing to tear each other’s guts out. 

From the crowded, smoky con- 
fines of the La Tortuga Bar to the 
wide-open highway rolling across 
the New Mexico desert, A Ghost in the 
Music reminds us that love is inevi- 
tably laden with the human frailties 
which afflict us all; that happy end- 
ings only happen in the movies, and 
that occasionally real life is all too 
real. 











LEG TORES 





DICK GREGORY, political activist, on “The Im- 
portance of Moral Pollution in the United States” 
General Classroom Bldg., 2040 S. Race St. on 
the campus of the Univ. of Denver in Denver. 
Wed. 8 p.m. Admission $2.50, students $2. 
753-3527. 

Jan. 30 


DISCUSSION, “The Trauma of Transitions; by 
Paul Chivington and Barbara Dalberg, faculty 
members at the Univ. of Colorado at Denver. 
Health Sciences Center, E. 8th Ave. & Ash. St., 
Denver. Fri. 7:30 p.m. Chivington and Dalberg 
will review exercises and techniques for han- 
dling stress for transitions in jobs, marriages, 
love affairs or schools. Free admission; reserva- 
tions requested. 629-2735. 

Feb. 1 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by Dr. Oksanna Ross, 
member of the art history faculty at the Univ. of 
Colorado at Denver. Horticulture Hall of the 
Denver Botanic Gardens, 1005 York St., Denver. 
Sat. 1:30 p.m. Ross will discuss “Art and Nature 
in America” in the last lecture in her series, “Art 
in Nature” Free admission. 575-2987. 

Feb. 2 


SEMINAR on “Alternatives to Hospital Care,’ 
sponsored by the League of Women Voters of 


Denver, 1980 Dahlia St., Denver. Mon. 9:30 a.m. 
& 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 321-7571. 
Feb. 4 


SLIDE/DISCUSSION by lIvol Hagar, executive 
secretary of the Colorado Archeological Soci- 
ety, on “The First Coloradans” Ross-Cherry 
Creek Library, 305 Milwaukee St., Denver. Tue. 
7:30-9 p.m. Hagar will discuss earliest archeo- 
logical evidence of man in Colorado. Free ad- 
mission. 388-4011. 

Feb. 5 


LIBBY BORTZ on “What's Up, Doc? Or How to 
Get What You Want from Your Doctor” Rm 328 
of the main bidg. on the campus of Arapahoe 
Community College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Lit- 
tleton. Wed. noon-1 p.m. Session will explore 
rights of patients and how to procure informa- 
tion from your doctor. $1 donation requested; 
lunchers welcome. 794-1550, ext. 411. 

Feb. 6 


SEMINAR on “Dimensions of Health: Be a Some 
Body” Sponsored by the Colorado Holistic 
Health Network at Rocky Mountain Hospital, 9th 
Ave. & Dexter St., Denver. Fri. 7:30 p.m. Panel of 
four holistic health experts will provide informa- 
tion and techniques on various aspects of per- 
sonal health. Admission $2. 399-1840. 

Feb. 8 


WORKSHOP by Barbara Mcintire and Dick 
Weeks, on “Living and Loving After Divorce,’ 
sponsored by the Women’s Resource Center at 
Arapahoe Community College. Rm 341 of the 
ACC main bldg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Little- 
ton. Sat. 9 a.m.-noon. Designed for both men 
and women, this workshop includes discussion 
on ways to re-establish friendships, romances 
and a sense of self after divorce. Registration 
fee: $10. 794-1550, ext. 410. 

Feb. 9 








Ballet West 


wants to return 


Cont. from p. 13 


sen had been in Kankakee, Ill., he 
would have produced a successful 
ballet” 

Nonetheless, Marks made Chris- 
tensen’s retirement a prerequisite 
for his ascension to the artistic di- 
rectorship in 1978. “I didn’t want to 
be an assistant something the rest of 
my life declared Marks, who left 
the Royal Danish Ballet to come to 
Utah. “I was leaving the oldest bal- 
let in the world” 


Under Bruce Marks, Ballet West 
steers a careful course between clas- 
sical and modern dance. Nutcracker, 
Firebird and Coppelia remain reper- 
tory favorites, but judging from the 
productions he has chosen to cho- 
reograph himself, Marks leans to- 
ward the more adventurous. 


Occasionally, his boldness has led 
to controversy from the tradition- 
ally conservative Salt Lake audi- 
ence. After the premiere of Sanctus, 
which uses African themes in its re- 
ligious setting, Marks received an 
anonymous letter asserting that 
“When one turns to an inferior cul- 
ture for one’s sources, one dene- 
grates our own superior culture” 
Though Marks discarded the letter 
in disgust, he is quick to defend his 
audience. “I might have gotten that 
anywhere,’ he said. 

In assessing the success of the 
company, Marks also cited the sup- 
port from the Salt Lake media, in- 
cluding the Desert News and KSL- 
TV, both of which are owned by the 
Mormon church. Humorist Dan 


Valentine, who writes for the inde- 
pendent Tribune, devoted an article 
to the opening of Ballet West’s Don 
Juan. “A ballet with three seductions 
in 18 minutes; he wrote in his 
“Nothing Serious” column, “this I’ve 
got to see” 

Ballet West recently moved into 
the Capitol Theater, a converted 
2000-seat cinema which joins the 
new $10 million symphony hall as 





Bruce Marks 


part of Salt Lake City’s rising cul- 
tural center. The company sells up- 
ward of 60,000 tickets a year in its 
new home and is now budgeted at 
$2 million. At that level, it qualifies 
as the fifth largest ballet company in 
the country. The troupe receives 
local and national funding and is re- 
markably solvent. Marks serves on 
the dance panel of the National En- 


dowment for the Performing Arts, 
which also provides substantial 
funding. 

As the name implies, Ballet West 
strives to be more than a local com- 
pany. Since most of the cost of bal- 
let is in mounting original produc- 
tions, it behoves Ballet West to take 
its Salt Lake City offerings on the 
road. This season the company will 
travel to out-state Utah, Arizona, 
California, Oregon and the East 
Coast. (The New York debut is set 
for March.) 

Ballet West also has conducted a 
six-week summer residency in 
Snowmass and Aspen in recent 
years, a mini-season that has de- 
lighted many Coloradans. 

“We consider ourselves an inter- 
mountain company,” Marks said, 
“and we do more performances in 
Colorado than any other ballet” 


All of which makes Ballet West’s 
previous absence from Denver sur- 
prising. “A Denver season has al- 
ways been one of our goals; Marks 
said. The local debut finally came 
under the sponsorship of the Den- 
ver Symphony, but Marks spoke of 
the “forces trying to keep Ballet 
West out of Denver.” He was appar- 
ently referring to objections by 
Denver’s own fledgling ballet com- 
panies. “A Ballet West residency in 
Denver can only help build a dance 
audience here?’ insisted Marks, who 
noted that the San Francisco Ballet 
came to Salt Lake City under the 
auspices of Ballet West. 


Denverites are used to imported 
talent and, in fact, attach a certain 
importance to the arrival of artists 
from the East Coast. That we must 
now look to Utah for our cultural in- 
spiration is something of an embar- 
rassment, but if we want profes- 
sional dance, it may be one hard pill 
worth swallowing. 





DANCE 





PERFORMANCES 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by Joffrey II 
Ballet. Memorial Hall, 1 Union Ave., Pueblo. Tue. 
8 p.m. Program: Hancock/ Variations on a Se- 
cret Theme; Paulli/ Kermesse in Bruges; Satie/ 
Trois Gynnopedies; Koblitz/ Le Cru et le Cuit; 
Barbar/ Adagio for Strings; Hummel/ Second 
and fourth movements from Septet in D Minor, 
Op. 74. Admission $6-$8. 1-543-7362. 

Feb. 5 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE perf. by Dana 
Strong, student at the Univ. of Colorado. Acad- 
emy Chapel, 970 Aurora St., Boulder. Sat.-Sun. 8 
p.m. Studio concert includes selection of works 
from Glenn Miller to dramatic interpretations of 
literature. Donation of $1 requested. 492-5037. 
Feb. 9-10 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


MASTER CLASSES in jazz dance taught by 
Diane Haight, member of the Theater Dance Col- 
lection of New York. Community Free School, 
2805 Broadway, Boulder. Fri. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Classes open to intermediate and advanced 
dancers. Registration fee: $3. 447-8733. 

Feb. 1-March 14 


WORKSHOP, “Introduction to Effort/Shape;’ by 
Carol Lessinger of the Dance Notation Bureau of 
New York. Community Free School, 2805 Broad- 
‘way, Boulder. Sun. 1-4 p.m. Class examines ap- 
proaches to movement. Admission $6. 447-8733. 

Feb. 3 


DANCE AND MUSIC BENEFIT for the Commu- 
nity Free School. Auditorium of the school, 2805 
Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m. Bon- 
nie Bolle and Aaron Durk will perform dance 
numbers to music of Benji Werthimer. Donation 
requested. 449-6000. 


Feb. 9-10 


BOULDER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Oswald Lehnert. Macky Auditorium on 
the Univ. of Colorado campus in Boulder. Sun. 3 
p.m. “Dances of the World” includes perfor- 
mances by the orchestra and ethic dance 
troupes. Free admission. 449-1343. 

Feb. 10 
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